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Some Vacation Suggestions -- Good Reading for Ceachers, 


REV. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN, Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANY school teachers and principals are now plan- 
ning how they will spend their coming vacation. 
Some of them, it is said, long so ardently for this free- 
dom from school restraint that on any given day for 
months past they could tell, with mathematical accuracy, 
the number of teaching hours remaining. Vacation for 
these means “having a good time” during July and Au- 
gust, perhaps with little or no definite intention of being 
any the better teachers next year. They are a minority 
everywhere, it is to be hoped; in Catholic schools, where 
teachers work not for dollars and cents, but for the love 
of Christ’s little ones, it is difficult to imagine that there 
could be any teachers of this kind. 

Vacation for our teachers means, indeed, a needed re- 
spite from the labors and cares of the class-room and a 
reasonable indulgence in legitimate recreations. Nor 
should this purpose of vacation time be slighted. No 
one familiar with the work of the modern school will be- 
grudge conscientious teachers their rest from school du- 
ties. They should be advised, and if necessary, ordered 
to seek the air and sunshine and flowers and waters by 
mountain and seashore. “Mens sana in corpore sano” 
is as practical now as in the days of Juvenal. Fortunate 
are the city teachers who can at the close of school betake 
themselves to some quiet country villa to spend their 
waking hours in the enjoyment of nature’s open graces. 
No better environment for the teachers to rebuild their 
nervous systems, often so severely taxed by the preced- 
ing ten months’ labors, and to improve the mental and 
spiritual powers for the demands of the succeeding schol- 
astic year. 

Apart from spiritual retreats and teachers’ institutes 
and summer schools that mark the vacation of most of 
our teachers, a goodly portion of their free time will 
doubtless be given to reading. And by reading for a 
teacher is not meant the fitful flitting of butterfly youth 
over myriad pages of silly novels, but a serious yet pleas- 
ant communion with the best authors in the books that 
will expand the mind, enlarge the heart and inspire the 
soul with great thoughts on noble themes. Life is too 
short, and the list of good books too long, for any one 
to waste time on trash. The reading ought to be in- 
structive as well as recreative, and books that contribute 
both of these should be the summer companions of teach- 
ers. 

The teaching of English, in which reading enters so 
largely, forms the major part of school work. The pur- 
pose is not merely to enable children to read and spell 
and write, but also to train them to rethink the great 
thoughts of others, and to foster within the pupils a good 
taste for reading. No one can succeed in this who is 
not himself a lover of good literature and has not made 
the acquaintance of some immortal works. The poor re- 
sults of school reading are attributable sometimes to this 
defect in the teacher, sometimes to the literary defects of 
the reading boks used in school. Enthusiasm here as in 
other phases of school life is communicable by the teach- 
er, and this enthusiasm can best be sustained by a wise 
choice of one or more standard works for critical read- 
ing during vacation. 

If Catholic authors be preferred, and naturally at our 
hands they should receive recognition, we have many, the 
excellence of whose literary creations surpasses the mer- 


its of some who figure in the “Hall of Fame.’ Cardinal 
Newman’s “Idea of a University,” Bishop Spalding’s 
educational series, Brother Azarias’ “Books and Reading” 
and his educational essays, Father Sheehan’s novels, and 
the works of many notable American and English Cath- 
olic essayists and novelists are more wholesome and 
tonic than many pages of Scott, Irving, Ruskin or Emer- 
son. If the muses would be wooed, the Christian lyre 
sweetly vibrates in “God and the Soul,” and “Cithara 
Mea,” recently issued, that will also suggest many a 
choice “memory gem” fit for setting in the heart of youth 
next year. 

It is the part of wisdom and duty not to neglect during 
vacation some definite reading that pertains to the teach- 
er’s profession. Especially should this cover the ground 
on which the teacher feels himself less secure. At the 
close of school each one may well resolve to read, consult 
and plan along certain lines with a view of becoming more 
capable teachers. One who does not study at least one 
solid pedagogical work each year is apt to fall behind 
in the progressive movement of the present day. Hith- 
erto we have not had many reliable books in English on 
pedagogy and its allied subjects, from the Catholic stand- 
point. Our psychologies have not been written with di- 
rect application to teaching. Catholic works on principles 
and methods of teaching and on the history of education 
are a rarity. The new Department of Pedagogy of the 
Catholic University will doubtless furnish solid profes- 
sional reading for Catholic teachers, as soon as its organ- 
ization is effected in New York City. Bishop Messmer’s 
work, “Spirago’s Method of Christian Doctrine,” de- 
serves attention this summer. Dupanloup’s “The Child” 
is still an inspiriting book. Those already familiar with 
Emerson E. White’s “Elements of Pedagogy” and “School 
Management” will relish his latest volume, “The Art of 
Teaching.” Fitch’s “Lectures on Teaching” and Currie’s 
“Infant Education” written for English teachers, are re- 
plete with practical methods and abundant illustrations 
that may well obtain this side of the Atlantic. These are 
but a few works of merit worthy of the teacher’s attention; 
others equally valuable might be added to the list, did 
space permit. 

An important suggestion I would respectfully submit 
to the superiors of teaching orders is that, when contem- 
plating the transfers of teachers, they should at the very 
earliest opportunity make the assignments for September. 
To appoint only at the last week of August or the day be- 
fore schools reopen, often works an injustice to teachers 
and schools. Much of the vacation reading and study 
should have direct bearing on the next term’s work. If 
a teacher knows early in vacation the grade work to be 
done next term, notes may be taken down leisurely in the 
course of reading, illustrations may then be-found which 
later on it will be difficult to secure, and an outline of the 
teaching material may be arranged. During the school 
year the time for the preparation of daily lessons is all too 
short in most communities; but by this vacation reading 
half the preparatory work and more than half the teacher’s 
worry can be easily discounted at a high rate of interest. 
The method of taking notes while reading is usually com- 
mended to all who would read with fullest profit, not mere- 
ly for the sake of what is taken down, but also on account 
of the mental discipline it affords by preventing careless 
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reading, sharpening the logical faculties, developing the 
powers of attention, and accustoming the mind to deal 
seriously with important subjects. 

True education aims at developing all man’s powers for 
good and to the fullest extent possible. Hence, no true 
teacher may hope to attain that stage of perfect teaching 
which tdmits no further progress. The best teachers are 
usually dissatisfied with their past efforts, howsoever good 
these may have been; the incompetent teachers are gener- 
ally delighted with their shadowy results, though principal 
or superintendent may have exposed their inadequacy. 
For these vacation comes and goes without any substantial 
advance in scholarship or power; but for the real, live 
teachers, conscious of their many shortcomings and de- 
sirous to excel in their noble profession, vacation is « 
blessed time, filled with splendid opportunities to strength- 
en and perfect body, mind, arid heart for the more worthy 
fulfilment of their great vocation. 





PURPOSE OF TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
FUNDAMENTAL VS. ADVANCED WORK. 


** An Institute Conductor.” 

A TEACHERS institute should not beeithera grammar, 

or an elementary normal school. One would not 
especially admire a session of doctors who devoted their 
time to the rediscussion of subject matter supposedly 
mastered during their undergraduate days. Then, how 
much better is it for teachers, all of them educated tech- 
iically, at least, by supposition, to pass their time large- 
ly, or even partly, in reviewing common school branches ? 
What do most teachers receive from the classes in his- 
tory, as'‘commonly conducted in institutes, but a review 
of those incidents of which they should have been hith- 
erto cognizant? Are we spending our time profitably 
in memorizing the date of the discovery of America, and 
in reviewing the interesting and inspiring events of the 
inter-colonial wars? You feel the need, do you not, for 
a yearly reminder of the fact that George Washington 
was the first in war, first in peace and last to get a mon- 
ument ¢ 

We cannot hope to improve the technique of teachers, 
unless the instructors teach with approved methods, and 
the entire plan of the session is founded upon methods 
both pedagogical and scholarly. Whether or not you are 
training your teachers to specialize, you, as instructor, 
they as pupils will do better work through this same 
process of differentiation and discrimination. In_his- 
tory, offer careful work in some one line of historical re- 
search. Though your teachers will not, perhaps, gain 
so much general information, they will gain immeasura- 
bly in fineness and precision of thought, and will not 
go away suffering from an intellectual imbroglio. It is 
not comfortable or inspiring to be stuffed full of mere 
knowledge; better a paucity of facts than a lack of men- 
tal stimulus. e 

Teaching that has for its end the imparting of mere 
tacts and technical methods, can never cultivate in the 
teacher-pupil the most necessary requirement of art— 
the ability to transcribe, not the world, not the mere fact, 
but in the individual’s sense of it. 

The teacher, with the exception of two or three months 
in the summer, when he should rest, is constantly em- 
ployed. By reason of the nature of his employment, he 
is denied much association that would be of the great- 
est benefit to him. He lives not in the man-world, but 
in the child-world, and is too human to thrive in this 
alone. For, while the advantages of child-association 
would not be denied or overlooked, the mature individ- 
ual needs some further society to develop a well-rounded 
personality. More than a member of any other profession 
is the teacher, thrown upon his own resources—compelled 
to achieve reform within rather than from without, ob- 
liged, like an actor in the first production of a play, to 
create his own part. The greater number of technical- 
ities that litter the path of the teacher, leave but little 


time to devote to literary work or to any culture or 
growth that demands a conscious effort. Just here the 
institute finds a ready field. It must aid the teacher 
in achieving the qualities of fine culture. It must sug- 
gest, it must stimulate, it must vivify, it must inspire, 
but it must not teach hard, dry facts. It must furnish 
a method for refining gold; it must not give to teachers 
as to irresponsible children, mere gift pennies. 

The function of the institute is not to furnish the 
teacher with new kinds of busy work, to show him how 
to teach fractions, to review grammar, or to brush up on 
civil government. Its functions should be to refresh, 
to broaden, to elevate, to widen the teacher’s outlook, 
and to furnish him thought that will, during the com- 
ing year, stimulate his individual growth. Every man 
has within himself the means of culture, but not every 
one knows how to utilize those means. This the insti- 
tute should teach him. Let us do away, as far as pos- 
sible, with the review work in arithmetic, with “How 
to teach percentage,” with methods in geography, with, 
in general, elementary subjects, and in their stead sub- 
stitute subjects and a manner of presentation that shall 
awaken and invigorate the individual teacher. 

The institute must take cognizance of the personal 
needs of the teacher and his right to other interests 
outside the school-room. Offer to him at these meetings 
specified and specialized work, prepared by specialists, 
and presented’ in a scholarly fashion. Let the character 
of the work be in every respect post-graduate; make it 
broad, suggestive, critical, scholarly, and see, above all 
things, that it supplies a means of culture. For example, 
advanced work can be given even in a short time, on 
some phase or period of history or literature; the culti- 
vating and pedagogical properties of psychology can never 
be exhausted; studies in the fine uses of English are 
never superfluous even to the best students; advanced 
work in mathematics can always be offered; the 
science of education and its history are always sugges- 
tive; one cannot forget the limitless possibilities of na- 
ture study, economies, and all the sciences; broad ped- 
agogical principles new in the educational world, and 
numerous other subjects will readily suggest themselves 
to the conductor and superintendent. Most of all, the 
teacher needs those subjects unallied to his daily work, 
for he is by the nature of his calling predisposed to nar- 
rowness. It is so easy to travel in ruts and so hard to 
drive out of them. Did you ever, when driving, cross 
a ear track at an obtuse angle, and get the wheels of 
your carriage inside the rails? Well, you know how hard 
it was to drive out. 

But, some will say, we must give the teachers that 
which they most need, that which will do them the most 
good. That is exactly what I am advocating. Then a 
voice will be heard, “If you could hear the poor English 
used by some of the teachers in my county, you would 
know that often the most elementary English must be 
taught in our institutes.” I realize all this. Was there 
not a girl in my county who wrote on her examination 
paper, “Digestion begins in the mouth, where it is chewe:l 
with the teeth.” And another young maiden in the firsi 
blush of her youth, write coyly, “The first requisite of 
good hand-writing is eligibility.” 

Some one else will add, “If you saw the errors made 
in papers in arithmetic and history, you would realize 
the need of instruction in these subjects.” I have seen 
all this. I have corrected papers that caused “each par- 
ticular hair to stand on end, like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine.” TI have passed through the grayest canyons 
of despair, for I have heard teachers say, “you was,” 
and “IT done,” and I have known them to be ignorant 
of the most common names in American literature. I 
am glad to say that these are the exceptions, but yet not 
the exceptions from which should be formulated the rules 
that govern institutes. Institutes should be planned for 
the good of teachers and not for the grammar school 
education of people not fit to teach. 

“Would it not,” runs the question, “seem wise to give 
him some of the training that he so lacks in fundamen- 
tals? One must consider the dull as well as the bright 
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pupils.” Even this condition of affairs does not seem 
to me to argue the case conclusively for the old plan 
of institute. Even granting that the survival of the 
fittest is neither a physical nor a mental law, and that 
those best fitted to teach must be sacrificed to the exi- 
gencies of the weaker, yet I would favor the new plan 
ef institutes. For, considering the limited time, the 
incompetent teacher would be best served by a system 
that would encourage the development of his faculties, 
that would broaden his outlook and furnish him some 
inspiration to help himself. He would surely be benefited 
by instruction that would make him a larger, more char- 


itable man, more scholarly in his habits of thought and 
work, and more able to look beneath the material sur- 
faces of things; that would lead him to transcribe, not 
the world, not the mere fact, but his sense of it. 

Surely, in the limited time at the disposal of insti- 
tutes, such teaching as would develop even in the small- 
est degree this mental attitude; that would enable tho 
teacher to take even a few more steps towards true cul- 
ture, that would make him more of an artist, surely 
such teaching is of more value than the impartation 
of a few desultory facts or cursory methods. 


Strengthening Che Primary Work= Al Practical View. 


REY. J. T. ROCHE, Member Diocesan School Board, Lincoln, Neb. 


THE ordinary high school course in our public schools 

is a monument of educational folly: first, because 
the best years of the pupil’s life are devoted to the study 
of subjects which can be turned to no practical account 
in the struggle for life, and secondly, because it provides 
for an imperfect smattering of the higher branches 
whilst neglecting the primary work, which, for the vast 
majority of children, is of far greater importance. 
Graduation from a High School now generally means, 
that the pupils have attended school a certain number of 
terms; that they have thumbed the prescribed number of 
text-books; that they have satisfied the principal as to 
their qualifications, or at least as to the desirability of 
their being graduated, and lastly, that they have completed 
the common school cirriculum, and are fit for what ?-- 
Nothing! 

Tt does not mean that they are specially qualified for any 
particular position in life, or that they are thoroughly 
versed in any particular subject. No, they have just 
graduated—an empty title! That is all. 

Every man of mature years who has passed through 
a high school, or through the classical course of a mod- 
ern college, is in a position to judge of the practical util- 
ity of much of the stuff on which'he was forced to spend 
many weary hours of study. For myself, I can scarcely 
repress a feeling of resentment at the blind traditional- 
ism which pervaded every educational course with which 
I came in contact. 

It has frequently been a source of wonder to me that 
more general attempts are not made to give a business 
education in our high schools, such an education as the 
business college proper gives. Such a course would be 
of general utility and of inestimable value to the great 
majority of children. 

Our high schools and colleges are still insisting upon 
so much Latin and Greek, so much Geometry, Algebra 
and Trigonometry, so much of the sciences, either because 
some saintly mortal away back in the middle ages said 
it was necessary, or because it is an unpardonable educa- 
tional heresy to rail at the sacred fetiches of the learned 
world. For myself, I went through the whole eurriculum 
from A to Izzard, yet today I could not bisect an isosceles 
triangle, wouldn’t recognize a sentence from Sophocles 
if I met it in my soup—well, yes, I read some Latin, but 
enjoy good English literature much better. 

Tn one college to which I went for two years, the pro- 
fessor of English literature was a Frenchman who spoke 
English with as much accuracy as a three-year-old baby. 
English was of secondary importance there. The dead 
languages were the sacred white elephant to whose shrine 
the students worshiped. It is the same today in many 
of our educational institutions. Small wonder that so 
few of our young people amount to anything in the world 
of letters. They do not know how to speak, read or write 
the English language. Voltaire laughed Christianity 
out of France, merely through his wondrous use of the 
vernacular. His opponents had been so busy learning 
dead languages that they could not employ the language 
of their own country to advantage in replying to his an- 
imadversions, 


The prevalence of bad spelling and bad grammar’ is 
alarming thoughtful men. They are striving to assign 
a reason for the same. The reason is to be found in the 
fact that children are neglecting reading, spelling, writing, 
history, geography, grammar and _ arithmetic—subjects 
for which they will have ample use all the days of their 
lives,—for subjects such as Latin, French, Greek, Chem- 
istry, Botany, Zoology—subjects which not even one out 
of a thousand will ever turn to practical account. The 
high school system is, largely, a costly educational hum- 
bug. A technical school that would teach the children 
of the humbler classes trades, would be of far greater 
benefit. The high school, moreover, sends many of our 
young people forth with the feeling that they are too 
highly educated to go to work, that henceforth they must 
use their brains and not their hands in procuring a live- 
lihood. This it is that fills the professions and floods 
the country with impecunious doctors and lawyers—I was 
going to add clergymen, but I guess that I had better not. 

Our sehools will do well to strengthen the primary work, 
to devote the greater part of their attention to the com- 
mon branches and to leave the so-called high school 
branches to the universities. 

I must not be misunderstood as uttering a universal con- 
demnation of a so-called liberal education. I suppose it 
is a good and desirable thing, but nearly all of it that. I 
have encountered has been of the counterfeit variety. 
The idea of a liberal education, as generally understood, 
is an edueation which gives its victims a slight knowl- 
edge of many things and a thorough knowledge of none. 
And of such the woods are full. 





TO THE GRADUATE. 


HE same fair June with its roses red, 
The same wise words to the young hearts said : 
The same deep sea and the same blue sky, 
The same fair hopes and the promise high: 
The same pure eyes, the same soft hands, 
The sunlit hair with its golden strands. 


The same glad song with its echoes clear, 
The same low whispers of friendships dear: 
The same farewells and the passing shades, 
Like sun half hidden in woodland glades: 
The same soft tears for divided way, 

The same fond vows for the coming days. 


The same frail barque on the shoreless sea, 

The same mute fear of the Is-to-be. 

God keep you fair as the flowers you hold, 

White as the lilies with hearts of gold; 

God keep you pure as the prayer of a nun, 

God guide you and bless you, every one! 
—Teresa Beatrice O’Hare, in Rosary Magazine. 
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Where Greater Efficiency May Be Obtained in Parish Schools. 


REY. P. R. McDEVITT, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 


+ IRST and before all secular studies comes religious 
instruction, it alone explains the existence of the 
Parochial School. God and His law, the Church, her 
doctrines and practices; the principles of right living: 
the daily ineculeation of these and kindred truths must 
characterize our system of Catholic education. It is a 
truth long ago demonstrated that religion and morality are 
inseparable. Doctrine is the basic principle of all mor- 
ality; and the Catholic school that fails to impart a prop- 
er, intelligent idea of those things that make well edu- 
eated, God fearing Catholic men and women, is faithless 
to its mission and has no reason for existence, no claim 
on the patronage of the Catholic laity. 

It is gratifying to know that our religious teachers are 
most faithful in the discharge of this particular duty, 
and by their untiring zeal in this matter render valuable 
assistance to the priest in the work of his ministry. But 
helpful as it is, yet the full measure of religious train- 
ing is not obtained unless the efforts of the teacher be sup- 
plemented by those of the priest of the parish. The teach- 
ers demand of the pupils a knowledge of the catechism, 
but there is not always opportunity to develop word 
knowledge in keeping with the varied capacity of the 
children. It is then that the priest with his wider and 
more exact theological training should come to the as- 
sistance of the teacher. This instruction should be grad- 
ed according to the capacity of the children. The as- 
sembling of all the pupils of a school in a common meet- 
ing room once a week, where some general instruction 
is given, does not seem to be an effective method of teach- 
ing religious truth. The instruction should be given at 
an appointed time, and regulated in length as any other 
branch in the course of studies. 

The want of this supplementary instruction is a de- 
fect, but unless the remedy is applied in the proper way, 
it would be better for the teachers to attend to this mat- 
ter themselves. 

Tt is an accepted fact that the schools are as the teach- 
ers, and it is no less true that the teachers are a reflection 
of the principal. That there should be supervision in 2 
place of business is a self evident truth. That every 
school should, when possible, have a supervising principal 
is no longer a question for dispute. 

It may, in a measure, be said that teachers are made, 
not born, for the most intelligent and best educated are 
often found helpless and inefficient when brought into 
actual eontact with the work of the class room. The 
principal should assist, strengthen and develop the in- 
experienced teacher. She should be the soul of the 
school. She should know the pupils, their parents, their 
circumstances, and the local conditions surrounding the 
school. But above all she should know her teachers, she 
should be in reality the teacher of the teachers, and be 
ever loyal to them. She should dominate the school. No 
teacher is independent; he or she is simply a part of the 
machinery which the loeal superior controls. In fine, she 
should be made responsible for the work of the school. 
It is her duty to discover the best methods, and to im- 
part them to her teachers; for this purpose she should 
assemble them from time to time for an interchange of 
ideas. The community life of our teaching bodies is most 
favorable for the accomplishment of the best results in 
this matter. 

In the larger schools there is an imperative need of a 
principal who should be absolutely free to attend to the 
work of supervision; while in the smaller schools, where 
the principal teaches a class ,her time should be so ar- 
ranged as to enable her at certain times to visit the var- 
ious class rooms. 


There should be some efficient legislation in regard to 
overcrowding, especially in the lower grades. 

The pedagogical skill of the teachers, with their earn- 
est, self-sacrificing labors, will accomplish excellent work, 
unless they be hampered in their labors by unfavorable 
One obstacle to 
effective work is the overerowding in the 
clementary grades. Such a condition of affairs is 
a erying evil, for the teachers are unable, practically 
speaking, to give individual instruction, and without 
this occasional individual instruction, it is utterly im- 
possible to accomplish satisfactory results. 

The necessity of correcting this evil is evident when 
it is remembered that these lower grades provide edu- 
cation for the vast majority of our children; but a small 
percentage of those who begin the first year, ever enter 
the last year. The following tabulated account from 
one of our city schools, containing about 1,000 pupils, 
will show the truth of this statement, and illustrate very 
forcibly the injustice done to the children by the over- 
crowded condition of the lower grades: 

First, 278; second year, 212; third year, 184; fourth 
year, 121; fifth year, 56; sixth year, 46; seventh year, 
40; eighth year, 10; senior year (1st), 6; senior year 
(2nd), 8. 

This is the record for one school, and a comparison 
with others shows very like conditions. 

Were our teachers the most effective ever sent out 
from a training school, they could not, in the face o7 
such conditions, hope to materialize their well-prepared 
plans. The wonder is that they are able under such cir- 
cumstances, to show forth the results that are evident 
in our schools. 


and unreasonable conditions. serious 


school 


When proper accommodations are not provided, and 
the large number prevent the individual attention of 
the teacher, the number of scholars should be limited 
to the capacity of the school. The law of justice de- 
mand this, for to admit a child into a school is to enter 
into an unwritten, but no less binding contract with 
the parents, that it shall receive the requisite attention. 
Under existing circumstances, the contract cannot be 
fulfilled, and when the parents realize the truth, a wound 
is inflicted upon Catholic education. 


Moreover, it happens that the children who are thus 
dealt with retain the memory of their school room en- 
vironments, and in after life are the bitterest opponents 
ot Catholic training. And still another consideration: 
the health of teachers and pupils enters largely into 
this matter of overcrowding. The life of a Christian 
teacher is too valuable to be exposed to irreparable in- 
jury in a room overcrowded beyond reason. It is, more- 
over, a less evil to reject a child than to admit where 
proper accommodations are not provided. We must 
look to the future, and cannot afford to injure the good 
name of Catholic schools. It is true that the condi- 
tions in certain public schools are not any better, but it 
is a fact that the very thing that is condoned in a pub- 
lic institution is used by a certain class as an argument 
against Catholic schools. 


God has blessed abundantly our parochial school sys- 
tem. There has been progress and improvement, thougi 
to say that improvements in methods has been confined 
to parochial schools is to betray a woeful ignorance of 
the history of elementary schools. At times, the patron- 
izing approval of those outside the Church is extended 
to the present efficiency of our parochial school, but the 
compliment might be returned to our well-meaning non- 
Catholic friends, in the simple statement of the truth 
in regard to all systems of education, whether public 
or parochial, 
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PROPER CONSIDERATION FOR THE 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MUSIC. 


CORRECT METHOD OF CONDUCTING 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE CLASSES. 


Rt. Rey. S. G. Messmer, D. D. 
“Spirago’s Method of Christian Doctrine,’’—(Benziger Bros.) 
every Christian Doctrine lesson the catechist ought 
to observe the following counsels: 

1. Never enter the schoolroom with a previous aspira- 
tion to God, and a short prayer for His blessing and help. 
For “God’s blessing gained, all is obtained.’ 

2, Teach with the greatest possible cheerfulness of 
mind. 


> 


3. Keep your peace of mind undisturbed, and never 
be impatient or passionate. 

4, Strive to make every religious instruction agree- 
able and dear to the children, and as mueh' as possible 
show them the pleasant side of religion. 


5. In every lesson set forth a connected whole, and do 
not wander away, purposeless, from the subject. To this 
end make the children clearly understand the relation of 
the single doctrines (or of the stories from Bible and 
Church History) to the whole of religious truth, so as 
to get a good general view of the truths of religion. 

«6. In every lesson join the branches of Christian Doc- 
trine, i. e.. Catechism, Bible and Church History, Lit- 
urgy, and so on, into a single discourse. 


7. Instead of discoursing for a long time, combine 
the questioning with the lecturing method. 

8. Leave nothing unrepeated, and after every dis- 
course make sure that you have been understood. Also 
begin every new lesson with a short repetition of the pre- 
ceding one. 

9. Distribute your questions in such a way that as 
far as possible every child is called upon at least once in 
each lessson. 

10. In every lesson you must not only instruct, but 
likewise educate, that is, give the children a religious and 
moral training by directing their mind and will to God 
and His works, and often making with them the relig- 
ious acts of faith, hope, charity, contrition, adoration, 
confidence, and so on. 

11. Always begin with what is already known; go from 
precepts to concepts, from the concrete to the abstract, 
from easy to difficult matter, from the known to the un- 
known truth. 

12. Strive, as far as possible, to illustrate the truths 
of religion by the use of sacred pictures, by examples, 
comparisons, and contrasts; make the discourse more per- 
spicuous by direet speech or address, by change of the 
voice, by gestures, and so on. 

3. At the beginning, or at the close of every lesson, 
or at a longer pause, repeat one or another of the cate- 
chetical formulas. These formulas can first be said by 
some pupil, and then be recited by all simultaneously. 
Now and then you may at once explain the ecatechetical 
formula just recited by paraphrasing it as you go along. 

14. Before beginning the class, ask yourself the ques- 
tion, “What have I to tell or to explain with reference 
‘to the ecclesiastical year?” Do not begin the lesson before 
answering this question. The answer will often furnish 
an excellent means of gaining the closest attention of the 
class from the very start. 

15. Lay the greatest stress on that which it is neces- 
sary for the children, as such, to know, and omit every- 
thing which has no practical value for the life of a Chris- 
tian. Teach religion not theology. 

16. Keep to the text-books officially prescribed for the 
Christian Doctrine. 


17. Throughout be guided by the rule, “The golden 
mean is the best” (In medio virtus). This principle ap- 
plies equally to explaining, arguing, questioning, memor- 
izing; to the strength of the voice, gestures, punishments, 
and rewards, 


Emily Me@Quire. 
Instructor Vicksburg ( Miss.) Free Academy. 

HERE are in every community parents who see no 
benefit resulting from music as an educational fae- 
tor. It is true, also, that many who even press, their 
children to give attention to music, do so only for super- 
ficial reasons. Music is an accomplishment and amuse- 
ment, and as such is introduced into the family circle; 
it is fashionable and charming, and a piano-forte in the 
parlor is a thing to be proud of. But as for any par- 
ticular educational influence, as a beneficent discipline 
of head and heart, the cultivation of musical talent is 
hardly thought of. A martyr is often made of the poor 
piano by those who keep it only for ornamental pur- 
poses, just as in our day books are purchased by the eubie 
foot and shelved away, buried alive in rosewood coffins 
called book-cases. That was an excellent response made 
by a great scholar who, when ushered into the library of 
a wealthy brewer, and shown the many long rows of books 
with the pompous remark: “These are my friends,” took 
several volumes out, and finding that the pages were not 

eut, observed: “Ah, I see you don’t cut your friends!” 


Next to religion, there is no other power so strong to 
affect the mind and heart of man, especially of children, 
as that of music; it often proves successful as a last re- 
sort when parental counsels and authority fall powerless 
upon the child; and for this reason musie should be looked 
upon as one of the chief factors in educational work, and 
should be cultivated as one of the most important branches 
in the curriculum of the young. Leigh Richmond, who 
has ever been regarded as one of the best disciplinarians, 
said: “I am persuaded that musie is designed to pre- 
pare for Heaven to educate for the choral enjoyment of 
Paradise, to form the mind to virtue and devotion, to 
charm away evil and to sanctify the heart to God.” 

We read of the fabled Orpheus, who drew after him 
trees and mountains by the melodious strains of his lyre, 
while enraptured rivers ceased to flow and savage hearts 
crouched lamb-like at his feet; even Pluto, the king of 
the infernal regions, was charmed with the bewitching 
melody, the “wheel of Ixion stopped, the stone of Sisy- 
phus stood still, Tantalus forgot his perpetual thirst and 
even the furries relented.” This is fable, and yet not 
all fable. It shows what was thought of the power of 
musie in those early days. In later times its charms have 
been celebrated in poetry and prose. Pope wrote: 

“Music the fiercest grief can charm, 
And fate’s severest rage disarm; 
Music can soften pain to ease, 

And make despair and madness please. 
Our joys below it can improve, 

And ante-date the bliss above.” 

Musie, a kind of gentle discipline, refining the passions, 
and improving the understanding, and removing from the 
heart the weight of sorrows, is one of the finest and most 
glorious gifts of God. 

It is related of Benda, a celebrated German composer, 
that in a paroxysm of grief at the sudden death of his 
wife, he hastened to the piano, and there he became so 
absorbed in the plaintive strains he produced so much 
in consonance with the emotions of his wounded heart 
that when the servant stepped to the door for some di- 
rections, he replied: “Ask my wife.” He forgot her 
loss under the soothing influence of the mournful chords. 

The intellect is quickened by the influence of music. 
Children commit to memory poetry that is sung more 
readily than poetry that is spoken. The Greeks and 
Romans saw this and set maxims of virtue to popular 
airs for the young, and most other nations have followed 
their example. I think we can all subscribe to the words 
of a great thinker who said: “When musie sounds the 
sweetest in my ear, truth flows clearest into my mind.” 


. 
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The best music awakens the most elevating associa- 
tions, and it was not far from the truth when Cipriano 
Potter said concerning a particular chord in one of Men- 
dlessohn’s Lieder, “that is a peep into heaven”—a re- 
mark that he also made about the theme of the slow 
movement in Beethoven’s “Kreutzer Sonata.” The best 
music awakens the most elevating associations, and the 
more exalted the associations the greater the mental im- 
provement. 

Oh, if we but understood the blessed power of music 
in the home, better than the rod and dark clossets! When 
anything disturbs the temper of my little charges, I say 
to them: “Sing!” It is reasonable. There is true phil- 
osophy in it. If there was more singing there would be 
less sinning. I have a piano in my school instead of a 
ferule. It saves me much unpleasant lecturing. When 
the scholars grow restive, impatient and nervous, I go 
to the piano and we all sing—and soon it is sunshine! 

Oh, if we knew the power of the sacred spell, and that 
it were ever true among us that the love of God comes 
first; then as second the love of children, and our love 
for children sanctified by the love of God—and then the 
love of music, not third, but as the refining influence 
pervading and in conjunction with both—God, children 
and music, these three they will suffice to ante-date the 
bliss of Heaven! 


THE VALUE OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 





Rey. Alex. MacDonald, 


St. Francis Xaviers’ College. Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 


HE teacher who would be successful must make con- 
stant use of examples or illustrations to suggest 
ideas and to enable the pupil to grasp general princi- 
ples. The reason is that the imagination of the child 
must be furnished with something whence the mind may 
torm for itself the idea or seize upon the general truth. 
Thus, if you want to give the child an idea of what civil 
authority is, you may explain that it means the right 
to rule over or govern civil society, and the child will be 
none the wiser for your explanation. But if you point 
to the position of the father in the family, you suggest 
the idea at once. So the principle, Union is strength. 
is brought home to the mind of the child by means of 
the familiar story of the old man who gave his sons a 
bundle of sticks to break, and, when they failed, easily 
broke the sticks himself, taking them one by one. And 
as with children, so with grown people, you must ap- 
peal to their imagination if you would get them to under- 
stand that which is abstract or general, so true is it thar 
the poet says that, “Men are but children of a larger 
growth.” 

But if the appeal to the imagination is needful to get 
your pupil or hearer to understand a thing, much more 
is it needful to enable him to realize it. You under- 
stand a thing when you have formed an idea of it in 
your mind, when you have grasped it with the under- 
standing, when you have taken it in mentally. To real- 
ize it you have to bring it home to your imagination, 
_and in that way to your heart. To realize is not merely 
to understand a thing, but to feel it to be real. And 
herein lies the advantage of concrete and specific words 
over abstract and general terms; they appeal directly to 
the imagination, they serve to put the thing vividly be- 
fore us, to bring it home to us, to make us feel it. 
Shakespeare might have Antony simply tell his hearers 
that Brutus and Cassius had killed Cesar. But how 
much more foreful is the statement as it stands, and 
how vivid a picture of the murder does it set before us. 
“T fear I wrong the honorable men whose daggers have 
stabbed Cesar.” The use of the parable and fable rests 
on the same principle. Some truth or moral maxim is 
brought home to us by means of them, and set before 
us as in a picture. Had our Blessed Lord told us in 
so many words that our Father in Heaven is full of 
mercy, we should, of course, have believed it as firmly 
as we now do, and yet be unmoved thereby. But what 
heart so hard as not to be melted by the winning tender- 
ness of the picture that He has drawn for all genera- 


tions of men in the parable of the Prodigal Son!—From 
Imagination in Education—Ecclesiastical Review for 
June. 


THE TRUE ANIMUS FOR TEACHERS. 


God alone can satisfy the highest of all ideals. With- 
out Him we are at sea minus sails, compass and rudder, 
With Him there is a spur to duty, a check to sin, strength 
and courage in temptation, light and eomfort in the 
darkest hour. This being the animus of a teacher’s life, 
her pupils cannot fail to be moulded into a higher type 
of manhood and womanhood. More correct views of 
good and ill, a delicate sense of honor, a tender regard 
for others’ rights and the claims of justice will mark 
a character thus imbued with thoughts of God. This 
is true religion, which as its derivative meaning’ tells 
us, is a binding again of the soul to its divine Source, 
By those ignoring religion as the needed leaven of edu- 
cation, a certain kind of morality is urged and held up 
as all-sufficient for man’s needs. But any morality that 
leaves out God as its basis, substance and capstone, is 
no morality at all, but rather the “loose ends” of its 
shadow. The very thought of this Supreme Being as 


the propelling force of life, gives to it a grandeur and 
sublimity that shame all other lives, lowering them to 
aim.—Nister FM, 


the dead-level of self, 
Edselas. 


their only 


TO OUR READERS. 


In accordance with the custom of the educational 
press of the country, THE JouRNAL will not be issued 
during the summer vacation. The closing of the 
schools, the many temporary changes of address and 
the respite from the affairs of the class-room, which 
teachers desire and should have during these two 
month, are the good and sufficient reasons for this 
general rule. 

With the re-opening of the schools in September, 
however, THE JouRNAL will again be on hand, stronger 
and more interesting than ever, and better prepared 
to serve its readers with helpful ideas and stimulus 
for their important work. 

OUR PLANS FOR THE GOMING YEAR 
include improvements in matter and form, calculated 
to make the magazine well-nigh indispensable to 
parochial school teachers and of greater interest and 
value to the Reverend Clergy. Our editoria! force 
will be increased and a wider range taken on our 
general subject matter: new features and depart- ° 
ments will be added and present ones enlarged and 
strengthened. Especial attention will be given to 
approved methods and aids for teaching Christian 
Doctrine, while among the new features will be an 
interesting series of articles on musical subjects. In 
a word, we look to the fall months to show greater 
progress toward the high standard set for THE JouRNAL. 

To facilitate and warrant these extensive im- 
provements, we desire to effect a considerable in- 
crease in our subscription lists, and to this end ask 
the co-operation of each and every reader. The 
value and possibilities of a medium such as this, must 
be evident to all. Then why not aid it to greater 
development and strength by adding to its subscrip- 
tion lists? Every reader has it within his power to 
do something in this direction, and if each would 
make it a point to secure a new subscriber during va- 
cation, great results could be attained. In a field so 
extensive as this, it is impossible for us to reach all 
who would appreciate a Catholic educational maga- 
zine, and we must depend upon our friends to make 
known the publication and induce others to give it a 
trial. For this purpose we will be pleased to send 
extra copies to present subscribers, or a sample copy 
to the address of any prospective subscriber, 
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THE TEACHING ORDERS — 
‘ge AND THEIR FOUNDERS 


HISTORICAL SKETCH SERIES 


The Sisters of Providence. 

’Twas in a picturesque borough of one of the stout- 
est, sturdiest, and most unflinching provinces of old 
Gaul, where once the future Dictator of the whole 
world took up his winter quarters and, as it were, left 
behind his own undaunted spirit of daring enterprise, 
that the community of the Sisters of Providence took 
its rise. 

The ancient and hardy Vencti, progenitors of so 
much later culture, received to the hospitality of 
their ocean-laved shores the Celtic Welsh and South- 
ern Britons, who elected exile and the adoption of a 


new country, rather than’submit to the rule of the in- 
vader. 

Centuries of amalgamation resulted in the produc- 
tion of a people strong and'‘enduring under physical 
straits, brave, loyal to flag and country, lofty and 
high-principled in character and morals. 

The seething revolution was buta crucible from 
which Britany’s sons and daughters came forth, fire- 
tried and gold-proven; for, being a royalist center, it 
gave its quota to the thirsting guillotine; being a reli- 
gious stronghold, it sent its missionaries far and wide 
to evangelize the world; being a peaceful province, it 
was one of the first to repair the fearful ravages of 
that lawless reign of terror. 

Searcely had the hoof-beat of the cavalry horse 
died away in the church of Ruille-sur-Loir, when the 
tinkle of the sanctuary bell was again heard, and its 
active, energetic, and saintly cure trucked almost to 
the death in the dark days, began his noble work 
which from the exigencies of the times grew into a 
religious order of men and women. 

The broad working field laid out for the religious 
women gave them the name Soeurs de la Providence, 
and in its foundation Abbe Dujarie was assisted by 
the cultured, highly-gifted and zealous daughter of 
Comte du Roscoat, Mademoiselle Julie Josephine Zoe, 
who became the first superior of the society. 

The infant community grew so rapidly and spread 
so widely that its workings and reputation pene- 
trated even to the dense Indiana forests, and the pio- 
neer Bishop of Vincennes, whose name is a synonym 
for all that is lofty, great and endearing, sent his vicar 
general to France to secure the Sisters of Providence 
for his diocese. 

Brave hearts and willing hands were offered freely 
for this arduous undertaking, but six were considered 
sufficient for the foundation that should be recruited 
from its own country, with now and then an excep- 
tion to satisty some heart burning with desire to go 
to the joreign mission and make a more complete sac- 
rifice of itself. In the very prime of life and with the 
experience of nineteen years ot devoted religious ser- 
vice, Mother St. Theodore was named foundress and 
superior of the new institution and the five selected 
touccompany and assist her were among the most 
zealous,soul-loving and cultured religious of the order, 
us well us skilful and able teachers ip all the branches 
considered necessary for a polite and thoro education. 

Almost from the date of her entrance Anna Therese 
Guerin seemed to the Sisters of Providence one des- 
tined to accomplish great things for God’s glory in the 
educational world; and as Mother St. Theodore, even 
in the very early years of her teaching, she bade fair 
to go fur beyond even what had been expected or pre- 
dicted, for being employed in the largest academies 


‘Of the most important cities of France, her wonderful 
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tact, high talent and winning personality left their 
impress on her work. The Prefecteur from that 
Modern Areopagus of learning, the French Academy, 
after examining her work at Rennesand sounding the 
depths of her own qualifications conferred on her the 
honorable decoration of that very exacting body, 
which medallion is still kept sacredly intact in the 
community. 

This distinction was due, no doubt, to the careful 
education given in those days which taught’ more 
thru classics and less thru the veneered methods of 
multiplied text-books and shallow treatises. 

The Sisters left their home in Fair France in mid- 
July of 1840, and the mellowing forests of October 
22d, the same year, waived their welcome to the voy- 
ageuses who settled in their friendly shade and called 
the vast domain Sainte Marie des Bois. 

As speedily as possible a suitabie academy building 
was prepared, and the first pupils to enter registered 
on July 4th, 1841. Referring to that occasion sixty 
years later, a writer says: 

“Was the jubilant nation rightly celebrating its 
day of days, gloriously triumphing in right above 
might, conscious that on that its natal day the 65th 
a new jewel was set in its crown of educational glory? 
that a new star sprang to light in its firmament of 
higher learning ?”’ 

The curriculum of studies drawn up by Mother St. 
Theodore and published in the prominent journals of 
the day, included all the branches necessary, not only 
to lay a good foundation, but to build on that an edi- 
fice of advanced learning worthy of the name, for 
this Order of Providence in America is to Le exclu- 
sively educational. The required legal formalities 
were secured to incorporate the Institute and em- 
power the faculty to confer degrees in the higher 
walks of learning. 

Difficulties of all kinds and from the most unex- 
pected places arose, but thru all Mother St. Theodore 
was ‘A rock in ebbs and flows, fixt in her faith.”’ 
The community grew apace for it is recognized that 
under competent leadership the possibilities of har- 
monizing the various elements in a community are 
endless and the benefits derived unmeasured. Such a 
leader was Mother St. Theodore, and the union and 
harmony in method of so many schools testify to it. 
One of her great maxims was: ‘A teacher should 
speak little except for explanation and questioning. 
Irrelevant remarks, frequent comments on conduct 
rank a teacher as a greater talker.’’ Others of her say- 
ings are household words among the Sisters, viz.: 
“The needs of life determine the work of the school,’’ 
hence her attention to needlework. Again: ‘If all 
the teachers enjoy the advantage of being able to 
benefit youth by raising them above their lower na- 
ture. the religious teacher possesses that privilege in 
a special manner.’’ ‘‘Her work is not creative, but 
directive, bearing this in mind she must study each 
individual character in its mental and physical as- 
pects.’’ ‘Children prefer order to disorder, firmness 
to weakness,’’ ‘‘Corrections should be charitable, 
just, moderate, calm and prudent.”’ ‘‘What a teacher 
does not know she cannot teach, what she does not 
know well she cannot teach well.’’ She believed that 
it is not necessary that the mass of psychological facts 
be known by teachers but that the chief psychical 
principles be well known, such as: ‘‘Observation be- 
fore reason, concrete before abstract, simple before 
complex, etc. 

The original six have passed away but not their 
memory or heritage. The former is perpetuated in 
the everyday language of the Sisters, in the French 
names so largely employed in the various departments, 
furnishings, etc., in the sweet and joyous hymns of 
the liquid tongue still sungin the Order. The herit- 
age remains in that indefinuble something that be- 
longs to the cultured French lady and is her mint 
mark of true womanly grace, tender refinement and 
exalted piety. 
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* 
How the Corn Grew 


There. was a field that waiting lay, 
All hard and brown and bare; 

There was a thrifty farmer came 
And fenced it in with care. 


Then came a plowman with his plow; 
From early until late, 

Across the field and back again, 
He plowed the furrows straight. 


Tbe harrow then was brought to make 
The ground more soft and loose; 

And soon the farmer said with joy, 
‘‘My field is fit for use.’’ 


For many days the farmer then 
Was working with his hoe; 

And little Johnnie brought the corn 
And dropped the kernels—so! 


And there they lay, until awaked 
By tapping rain that fell, 

Then pushed their green plumes up to meet 
The sun they loved so well. 


Then flocks and flocks of hungry crows 
Came down the corn to taste; 

But ba-ang !—went the farmer’s gun, 
And off they flew in haste. 


Then grew and grew the corn, until 
When autumn days had come, 
With sickles keen they cut it down, 
And sang the ‘‘Harvest Home.”’ 
—From Emilie Poulsson’s Finger Plays. 





Class Methods in Reading 


It should not be forgotten that interest is one of 
the most important factors in educational progress 
and that methods consisting entirely or chiefly of 
mechanical drills with no connected thought and few 
appeals to the imagination or experiences of the child 
will be likely to fail with a large fraction of the class. 

This principle must be borne in mind in selecting 
the method and the subject matter, and if it is found 
that little progress results in a few individual cases 
the method should in those cases be changed, and if 
necessary the subject matter also, even tho the teacher 
is convinced that both method and matter will be 
weakened by the change. 

The object of reading-lessons is two-fold. The pupil 
is to learn to gather the thought from the printed 
page by scanning the lines, and is also to learn to ex- 
press the thought orally in an intelligent and forcible 
manner. The silent reading is more valuable to the 
adult than the oral reading and must therefore re- 
ceive due attention, but it should be remembered that 
the teuching of proper oral expression is in most cases 
much more difficult and must be given the greater 
share of time. Pupils should learn to keep the eye 
ahead of the lips in oral reading. The proper expres- 
sion of thought is an impossibility unless this can be 
done. 

In every class there will be some pupils who experi- 


ence great difficulty in learning to read. The entire 
class or section should not be forced to hold their at. 
tention to the reading lesson while such pupils are 
laboring thru a paragraph. It is much wiser to take 
these pupils in small groups with an easier book, even 
if the best readers are compelled to lose an occasional 
recitation. Pupils should not be allowed to fall so far 
below their classmates that they can not read the les. 
sons assigned in other subjects. If this should occur 
the work of such individuals in those subjects should 
be immediately lessened or dropped and extra time 
devoted to overcoming the weakness. 

One of the most notable defects in the oral reading 
in our schools is the lack of clear and distinct articu. 
lation. Many pupils leave the grammar grades with. 
out having acquired the habit of enunciating syllables 
clearly and distinctly. Vowels and diphthongs are 
slurred and consonants are vocalized so freely as to be 
almost inarticulate. 

We should not fall into the error so noticeable in 
many public singers, and sound the vowels which 
good usage allows to be silent; but the pronunciation 
of heaven as heav-en, golden as gold-en and evil as 
e-vil is not more to be deprecated than the common 
school pronunciation of mountain as mount’n. Latin 
as Lat’n and the common use among us all of such 
careless expressions as ‘‘I saw ’em,”’ ‘‘I know ’im,” 
“‘T told ’er,’’ ‘‘Tea’n coffee,’’ etc. Pupils should learn 
what syllables or letters are to be slurred or omitted 
in pronouncing a word and should then be required to 
give every other syllable and letter its full and proper 
value. The teacher is not merely tke critic and in- 
structor in this matter; she is the example. 

The correction of such errors in the reading class 
will be of little value if they are tolerated in the con- 
versation of the class-room or occur in the language 
of the teacher. 

An easy and natural rendering of every selection 
read is to be desired and obtained, but no selection 
should be dwelt upon until its sentences are memo- 
rized and declaimed. 

Definition by synonyms or use in sentences should 
be constantly required in primary and lower gram- 
mar grades. 
handled with wisdom. As frequently used this 
method is without any value. For instance, in illus- 
trating the meaning of ‘‘opaque,’’ the sentence, ‘‘The 
slate is opaque,’’ may, in the mind of the pupil, sig- 
nify the slate is bard, or black, or smooth, or useful. 
Such sentences should never be accepted. 

Questions should be asked on the subject matter of 
the lesson, both to ascertain whether it is understood 
and as a language exercise. The reading lesson 
should be spirited and enjoyable. 

There is need of constant drill in emphasis and ac- 
centin all primary grades and in individual cases in 
higher classes. 

An excellent exercise in emphasis may be given by 
taking a short sentence, as; ‘‘He gave me half a dol- 
lar,’’ and requiring the pupil to repeat it as an an- 
swer to various questions as: ‘‘Was it half an apple?” 
‘‘Was ita dollar?’”’ ‘‘To whom did he give it?” etc. 
In the same way drill on accent until pupils can in- 
stantly accent the first, second, or any other specified 
syllable of a word. The teacher should always read 
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carefully beforehand all selections to be given to the 
class, noting which words are emphatic and why they 
require special emphasis. The lessons on this subject 
in Appleton’s Third Reader are worth the teacher’s 
careful attention. Correct expression should be in- 
sisted upon in every recitation, whether the subject 
is arithmetic, spelling, or reading.—Course of Study, 
East Orange, N. J. 





lustrated Lesson in 3d and 4th 
Grade Literature 


THEDA GILDEMEISTER, IN SCHOOL EDCCATION, 


Extract From “Barefoot Boy.” 


O for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon, 
When all things I heard or saw, 
Me, their master, waited for. 
I was rich in flowers, and trees, 
Humming birds and honey bees; 
For my sport the squirrel played, 
Plied the snouted mole his spade; 
For my taste the blackberry cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone; 
Laughed the brook for my delight 
Thru the day and thru the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 
Talked with me from fall to fall; 
Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond; 
Mine on bending orchard trees, 
Apples of Hesperides. 

—Whittier. 

Aim: (1) To teach the children the thought which 
characterizes the entire poem, (2) the specific mean- 
ing of this extract, and (3) to have them commit as 
much of this extract as possible. (About four lines 
can be given daily.) 

Preparation: Teacher tells briefly the incident 
which led Whittier to write this poem, and the story 
of the preliminary sections of it. 

1. Whittier described. 

His gentle and modest manner. 
His quaker dress. 
His journey to his old home. 
On horseback. 
Going slowly. 
Viewing old scenes. 

2. Time of year. (Question children: Have you 
ever been in the country in summer? In June? What 
fruits are then ripe? How do country boys dress in 
Summer? Why? Are they free? How do they spend 
their time? etc. ) 

3, Whittier meets the ‘‘barefoot boy.” 

His teelings. 
a. Love for the boy, ‘bless him.’’ 
scribed. 
b. Contrast boy and man. 
ce. Wishes that boyhood could return. 
Monologue upon the pleasures of boyhood. 
Thope that some day you will learn all of this poem 


Boy de- 


ve oT 
but today we shall take only a small part of it. 

Presentation: Method with each section: 

1. Teacher questions and suggests until children 
have the thought. 

2. Teacher writes most difficult words or the idea 
words on blackboard. 

3. Children reproduce the thought pointing to 
words. 

4. Teacher gives thought in Whittier’s own words. 

5. Children reproduce. 


Suggested Questions 

1. Have you ever heard people’s lives compared to 
the seasons of the year? What part of life would 
spring be? Summer? June, especially? Whittier 
said that the ‘‘barefoot boy’’ was at this delightful 
‘‘June age,’ and, so, in wishing for his boyhood, he 
says: “O, for boyhood’s time of June.’’ 

2. Would you like to know some of his reasons for 
thinking this isa delightful time of life? He says 
that in that one month (or moon, as he calls it—why? 
Who else calls it moon?) he had so many pleasures 
that it seemed as if he ‘‘crowded years into that brief 
moon.”’ 

3. Did God make nature for us to enjoy? Can we 
then say that we own everything? What must we do 
to own things? How can we own all things we hear 
and see? What may we then call ourselves? (Mas- 
ters.) Whittier says that, when a boy, he felt as if 
he owned everything and that all things he heard or 
saw waited for him, their master.’’ (Then give poet- 
ical form after children have seen the construction. ) 

4. People who own much are said to be—? (Rich.) 
How was the ‘‘barefoot boy’’ rich? What are some. 
things you own? He owned flowers, trees, humming.-. 
birds, and honey-bees. Can you own the same things? 

5. What do squirrels do? Do you enjoy seeing 
them? Do thev do itfor your pleasure? Whittier 
liked to immagine that he was their master and that 
the squirrels played for his amusement (or sport). 

6. Have you ever seen a mole? Describe it: 
(Teacher has one if possible.) What might you call 
his nose? (A spade.) How does he use (or ply) this? 
Can you trace his path as he plies his spade? How? 

Association and Comparison: Compare boyhood 
and manhood. Compare different sorts of riches. 
Associate Whittier’s name with these lines, and with 
the name of the poem. Compare own childhood with 
Whittier’s. Which is richer? Why? 

Generalization: (1) Children know the incident 
leading to Whittier’s writing the poem. (2) Boy- 
hood isan enviable period of life. Improve it. (3) 
We must love Nature if we wish to be ‘‘master”’ of 
all we see and hear. (4) A few lines committed. (5) 
Incidentally, some form work (spelling) done, and 
some facts in Nature study learned. 

Application: (1) Children may illustrate the les- 
son at their seats by paper cuttings, drawings, or 
paintings. 

(2) Language lessons may be based upon this,—(a) 
Use of capitals, (b) Use of comma in series, (c) Con- 
struction of sentences. 

(3) Spelling and Nature study may also be based 
upon work here done. 

(4) Children write from memory verses committed. 
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Deciamations 


Literary Fame. 

Time has a Doomsday-Book, upon whose pages he is 
continually recording illustrious names. But, as often 
as u new name is written there, an old one disappears. 
Only a few stand in illuminated characters, never to 
be effaced. These are the high nobility of Nature,— 
Lords of the Public Domain of Thought. Posterity 
shall never question their titles. But those, whose 
fame lives only in the indiscreet opinion of unwise 
men, must soon be as well forgotten as if they had 
never been. To this great oblivion must most men 
come. It is better, therefore, that they should soon 
make up their minds to this; well knowing, that, as 
their bodies must ere long be resolved into dust again, 
and their graves tell no tales of them, so must their 
names likewise be utterly forgotten, and their most 
cherished thoughts, purposes, and opinions have no 
longer an individual being among men, but be re- 
solved and incorporated into the universe of thought. 
—From Hyperion. 

True Success 

As we pass onward in life we shall find many men 
are rich; perhaps we shall envy them, for money is 
very convenient. But stop a while and think. Would 
you be rich thru fraud? Those who become rich thru 
fraud do not continue successful thru life and leave a 
fortune behindthem. Many men seem to become rich 
as if by magic, and people admire them and court 
them. A little thing, a fraud, and they fall into ruin. 
Those who make haste to be rich regardless of the 
means fall into temptation and commit crimes. Boys, 
we will soon be men und begin to mingle with those 
who make money. Let us not bein a hurry to be rich, 
let us be honest at all events. Money made by fraud 
escapes; the success of man is not measured by his 
money, and tho people run after the rich, they do not 
respect them uniess they are honest.—Ex. 


Fourth and Fitth Grade Language 
Work 


Il. Advertisements to Answer. 
Write a letter answering for yourself or for some 
other person one of the following advertisements :— 


ANTED.—An errand boy in a lawyer’s office. 

Apply by letter, stating age, progress in 
school, ete. Wma. A. CHOATE, 593 Clark St,, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


OUND.-—-a pocket-book containing money The 
owner may have it by proving property and 
paying the cost of advertising. Address or apply 
in person to, BENJAMIN Woop, Hotel St. Cloud, 
Pittsburg. 


O LET.—97 Chester Square. A sunny, well- 
furnished front room, with first-class board. 
Address Mrs. L. A. HAsTINGs. 
Boston, Sept. 20. 


Il. Advertisements to Write. 


1. You have lost a pet dog. Write an advertisement for 
a local paper, describing him and offering a suitable reward. 
Make it complete but brief. Every line adds to the cost. 

Adver- 
stating 


2. You are obliged to leave school to go to work. 
tise for such a position as you think you could fill, 
your qualifications. 

3. Write an advertisement describing briefly such a house 


as you wish to hire. Mention the location desired and cer- 
tain advantages it must have. 


4. Write such an advertisement as a dressmaker might use; 
a coal dealer; a druggist; a florist; a grocer who has recently 
removed to a new location. 

-—Southworth’s New Lessens in 
Shewell & Co. 


Language. Thos. R. 
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Teaching Process of Division ot 
Fractions by Inversion of 
Divisor 


REPORTED FROM PRACTICE SCHOOL, ALBANY NORMAL, N, y, 


Fifth Year--Pupils’ Ages, Nine and Tén Years 

Aim—To teach dividing a fraction by a fraction by 
inversion of divisor. 

Preparation—Before teaching this lesson review the 
different ways of expressing one. 1=%, 1=4, 1=: 
i=3, 1=7, obo. 

Presentation—Puta number of divisors on the boari 
and ask the following questions: 

Q. ¥% isin 1 how many times? 

A. 3 times. 

Q. Since ¥% is in 1, 3 times what part of 3 timesis 
37 4in i? 

% isin 1, % of 3 times or 3 times. 

+ is in 1 how many times? 

+ isin 1, 5 times. 

? isin 1 how many times? 

#isin 1, 4% of 5 times which is > times. 

How many times is contained in 1? 

#isin.1, 2 times. 

5 is 1 how many times? 

5 isin 1, © times. 
hen this is thoroly understood, put these exam: 
ples on the board and have them worked orallv: 

4i3— ? 


ZrPOoPOoPOo Pop 


+ is in 1 how many times? 


7 times. 
2 isin 1 what part of 7 times? 
4% of 7 times or ¢ times. ‘ 
Since ? isin 1, 2 Mae, how many times is # con- 
tained in 4? 

P. #4 is contained in }, 4 of 3 


Ww Ps 


times. 
j+3=? 

Ask some child to work this example without aues- 
tioning. 

P. ¥% isin 1, 3 times. 
3 times. Since % is in 1, 
which is +3 times. 

Have the children open their arithmetics and work 
many examples orally. After this oral drill they are 
ready for the following written work: 


o.3—5 
: os" 


times, or 
times, 


%isini, % of 3 


} times, jis in 3, 3 of 3 


By j= ~ 3 x4 5 =5 

When the written work has been done, ask the chil- 
dren what they did to the divisors and deduce the fol- 
lowing rule: 

Rute.—See how many times the divisor is col 
tained in one and multiply the dividend by the qu0- 
tient or multiply the dividend by the divisor inverted. 
—American Education. 
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Arithmetical Processes 


MR. MORGAN IN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


There may be a question as to how long and to what 
extent arithmetical processes should be followed 
mechanically ; but there comes a time when the mists 
must be cleared away and the pupil be made to see 
the reasons of those processes. For instance, he may 
be taught to place units under units, and tens under 
tens, etc., and to begin with the addition of the units, 
and only partially grasp the reason for the writing 
couched in the words, ‘‘Only like numbers of the same 
denomination can be added,’’ and have a thought as to 
why he should begin with the addition of the units, 
instead of the column upon the left. This is not 
§ serious, for the important thing for him to learn at 
this juncture is how to add accurately and quickly. 
later, however (before he finishes arithmetic), he 
should have a clear conception of why he places units 
under units, etc., why he begins his addition upon the 
right, the relation of this process called addition to 
subtraction, and the relation of multiplication, involu- 
tion, the finding of multipliers, arithmetical and geo- 
metrical progressions ascending, reductions from 
higher to lower units, or, in other words, of all syn- 
thetic processes to addition. 

There may also be a question as to the relative im- 
portance of being able to do accurately and quickly 
the work involved in a process, and having a full 
understanding of the principles underlying the process. 
In the state of Washington the authorities have uni- 
formly valued the knowledge of the process or the 
ability to grasp the principles, as compared with the 
actual doing of the work, as four to one, so far as 
testing the fitness of teachers is concerned. The rule 
is: “If the principle is right and the result wrong, 
mark 80 per cent.”’ 

Inasmuch as we study arithmetic for both culture 
and practical utility, and every step in the practical 
also has a culture value, until the process itself is 
thoroly mastered, it seems difficult, as well as useless, 
to attempt to separate them, and equally reprehensible 
to be satistied with anything short of thoroness in 
both. In the earlier years the stress should be thrown 
upon the doing until the fundamentals in both integers 
and fractions have been fairly well mastered, the 
process being developed and the.reasons explained in 
accord with the ability of the child to comprehend. 

There comes a time, however (or at least it should 
come), when the pupil knows practically the funda- 
mentals, and it is no longer profitable to add, sub- 
tract, multiply, or divide for the sake of proficiency 
in doing these processes; then the stress should be 
thrown upon the understanding of the principles in- 
volved, merely indicating the fundamental operations. 
To illustrate, suppose this problem is under considera- 
tion: If a merchant marks his goods sufficiently high, 
80 that he can fall ten per cent. from the marked 
Price and still make 25 per cent. on the purchase price, 
What does he mark an article that costs $2.16? 
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100 per cent. equals $2.16, the cost. 

125 per cent. equals five-fourths of $2.16, the selling 
price. 

But by condition of the problem the selling price is 
ninety per cent. of the marked price, therefore he 
marked the article nine-tenths of five-fourths of $2.16. 

This will give more time for the discussion of the 
principles which are more vital. It may be well to 
perform the operations in some of the problems, in 
order, chiefly, to contirm the pupil in the correctness 
of his reasoning. 

In all cases where a result may be obtained by more 
than one process, it seems best to select one process 
and develop proficiency in that, rather than to attempt 
to teach all, lest the processes themselves become a 
source of confusion. To illustrate, it 1s better to 
teach subtraction by adding equals to both minuend 
and subtrahend, then to teach it both in this way and 
by piecemeal reduction of the minuend. The same 
applies, with perhaps more force, to the calculation 
of interest, and in other phases of the art of arith- 
metic. The different processes should be taught later, 
when the stress is being placed upon the principles. 

It is also important to consider what processes in 
arithmetic should be taught. The committee on col- 
lege entrance requirements are satisfied with the 
fundamentals for integers, common and decimal frac- 
tions, the most important weights and measures, per- 
centage and its application to simple interest. While 
their recommendation applies directly to subject 
matter rather than to the process, it puts a definite 
limit upon processes, if the conclusion that it is better 
to learn one process well and only one is correct. 

I do not understand how any one can conclude that 
a knowledge of factoring is a non-essential, to say 
nothing of involution ‘and evolution in an elementary 
way, and of divisors, multiples, and cancellation. I 
presume that the committee considered some of these 
included under the four fundamentals of fractions. 
At any rate, a knowledge of factoring, and the allied 
idea of aliquot parts, make possible abbreviated 
processes. All such that have a practical worth should 
be taught, and so well taught that when the solution 
of a problem iscalled for, in which they apply, 
whether in integers, fractions, or the application of 
percentage, the pupil shall discern the short process. 
It signifies practically nothing for a pupil to know 
that 1624 is one-sixth of 100 when questioned con- 
cerning the relation, if, when it is necessary to multi- 
ply by 1624, he does the work by the long process. 

Processes should be sufficiently illustrated objec- 
tively not only to enable the pupil to understand the 
process, but also to aid him in forming the habit of 
imagining his problem to the end, that he shall have 
something in consciousness before he commences the 
figuring. ; 

A pupil should be taught to prove every process in 
one way. Later, when the stress is being thrown 
upon the principles, he may be directed so as to dis- 
cover other ways. The proving of a problem not 
only determines within a reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty that the work is correct or wrong, but tends to 
develop accuracy, and to give him decent respect for 
his own conclusions. 
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Great Industries 


Manufacture of Rubber Shoes 


Number III of the Great Industries series, published 
in Intelligence of April 15, 1901, related to the sources 
and varieties of the crude rubber supply, its many 
manufactured forms, and Mr. Goodyear’s experiments. 
This article explains in detail one process of its manu- 
facture, that of shoes, which is condensed from a 
recent account in the New York Tribune: 

The storage room of a rubber mill carries one to 
far-off Brazil, and toeven more remote Africa. Great 
piles of rubber ‘‘biscuits,’’ mostly of Para rubber, the 
best of the South American varieties, reminds one of 
half-dressed natives in a tropical forest along the 
Amazon. They make incisions in gigantic trees, and 
under these cuts they fix cups of sun-dried clay in 
which to catch the juice. 

Other natives work over a slow fire of oily pine 
nuts, from which a white vapor arises. In their hands 
are sticks, and on the end of each is a clay mould. 
They dip the moulds in the rubber juice and turn the 
sticks slowly over the fire. When the rubber has dried 


they dip them again, and the turning process is re- 
peated. A coat at a time the rubber is piled up, and, 
at length, the ‘‘biscuit’’ thoroly smoked, is finished. 
There are more modern ways of curing rubber, but 
this primitive fashion is still much in use, and it is 
the one a person is apt to think of when he sees the 


piles of ‘‘biscuits,’’ looking like so many freshly 
smoked hams, lying there in the storehouse of the 
rubber mill. 

Loaded on little cars the ‘‘biscuits’’ are taken to 
the washing room. No two of them are the same size 
or shape, but that makes no difference to the wash- 
ers, muscular men in dirty leather aprons, who toss 
the black chunks into the hopper of the washing 
machine. They pass again and again between grooved 
rollers, upon which a stream of water is continually 
falling. This works out sand, dirt, and other impuri- 
ties, and leaves a long, irregular sheet of pure rubber, 
perforated by many holes and almost white in color. 

Before going to the mixing machines the washed 
rubber must be carefully dried for several days ina 
heated room. When dried it is ‘‘broken in’’ by run- 
ning the strips between two rollers, which move at 
different speed. The heat and friction soften the 
rubber so it can be mixed with a mineral compound, 
principally of sulphur, to prevent its melting with 
heat or hardening with cold. Lamp black or some 
other coloring material is added, and the rubber is 
ready for the ‘‘calenders.”’ 

These machines are rumbling their big rollers at 
different speeds. They are not making all the noise, 
however. Alongside the high ‘‘calenders’’ is a row of 
warming machines, little boxlike affairs with rush- 
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ing, busy, steel rollers. Like many little men, they 
are noisy, self-important affairs. As the mixed rub. 
ber is crushed shapeless, the bubbles of air left in the 
sticky mass by the masticating machines are forceg 
out. Every bubble sounds like a firecracker, ang 
when a half-dozen machines are running at the same 
time the sound in the room is a great deal like that of 
the explosion of a string of firecrackers. 

The task which the ‘‘calenders’’ have to perform is 
to work the rubber into cotton sheeting of different 
weights. It is done by means of three steel rollers, 
one above the other, which move in different direc. 
tions and at varying rates of speed. The raw rubber 
is hurried from the warming machine and put in be. 
tween the upper and middle rollers, the latter of 
which is soon heavily coated. The sheeting is pulled 
between the middle and lower rollers, receiving a coat 
of rubber, which is forced into the fibre by great pres. 
sure, and the result isa satisfactory lining for rubber 
shoes, in much the same way that mackintosh cloth 
is made. 

Further down the room other “calenders”’ are run. 
ning out long strips of black rubber for the uppers. 
There are engraved rollers which stamp out the pat- 
terns as the rubber comes from the machine in a long 
strip, which is run up to the cutting room on an apron. 
The soling “calendors’’ turn out soles by the yard, 
which are cut into three anda half pair strips by the 
shearsman, who also keeps a close watch for blisters 
in the rubber. If he finds a bad spot he jabs it with 
the point of the shears, and in the cutting room it is 
thrown out, to be worked over as scrap. The rollers 
in these machines can be changed, and there is a dif- 
ferent roller for each size and style of shoe. 

At the first table in the room in which the outer sole 
is cut, men are running sharp knives around the sole 
patterns, which have been engraved on the long strip 
of ‘‘out sole stock.’’ A little further ulong are ma- 
chine sole-cutters. Their movements are almost iden- 
tical with those of the human cutters. An arm of steel, 
with joints and movements strangely like the human 
arm,does the work with even more accuracy and 
speed. Asmall boy directs the movements of each 
machine and feeds it. 

The insoles are cut with dies, some of which work 
under steam pressure, and others are driven by mal- 
lets in the hands of muscular men. The upper is cut 
by hand with two strokes of a sharp knife, and after 
each the cutter runs his knife across a whetstone and 
dips itina can of water. Upper cutting looks easy 
but requires considerable skill, for the rubber puck- 
ers dreadfully under the hand of a stranger. 

In the making room each woman is known by 4 
number which isalso the number of her place at the 
making table, and she knows in the morning just how 
much work has been allotted to her. As the work 
is paid for by the piece, the room is a scene of tireless 
energy, with loafing and chatting entirely eliminated. 
Four girls work at each table, two on aside. In the 
morning, hanging from pegs, is a bank of wooden lasts, 
which are the size of the shoe the rubber is to fit. By 
evening a fast worker will have covered several sets 
of lasts. She can earn from ten to twelve dollars4 
week, 


‘I'll have Number 215 make a shoe for you,” said 
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the foreman. ‘‘She is one of the speediest girls in the 
shop.”’ 

‘Number 215’ did not say a word, but dropped the 
half-made shoe on which she had been working and 
started in on a new one. This is the way it was done: 

She took a wooden last in her left hand and pulled 
a thin rubber lining over it. After placing an insole 
over the bottom of the last she pulled the lining tight 
around it and closed it over the bottom with her fing- 
ers. A metal roller was used to stick it fast to the in- 
sole. Astrip of ‘‘piping’’ was run around the end of 
the shoe to give strength. She turned the last over 
that she might build up the heel with ‘‘rag”’ stiffen- 
ing, which is made of waste material from the cutting 
rooms, and a rubber heelcap. Another movement of 
her hand put the cloth counter in place, and thena 
“filling’’ sole was attached to give the bottom more 
evenness. Withasmall measuring stick she gauged 
the half-built shoe to tell where to put the upper—the 
most particular operation in overshoe making. This 
upper is cutin one piece, which she spread over the 
lining carefully and then trimmed off the back seam. 
She brought the two ends together byrunning a 
stitching wheel over the seam. She then ‘‘skived off’’ 
the unused part of the upper with a sharp knife and 
rubbed the upper portion of the shoe first with a damp 
rag, then with a steel roller. With a brush she gave 
the bottom a bath of cement and deftly placed the outer 
sole in position. This time she put strength into the 
roller,and the muscles on her bare arms stood out 
like knots ona tree. The bond was made tight with 
a stitching, and that was all there was to it. 

Next the shoe went to the varnishing room; then it 
was vulcanized, a process explained in the first arti- 
cle on rubber already mentioned, before the last was 
pulled out by a small boy in the sorting and boxing 
room where, with other finished shoes, it was packed 
for the market. 





Training for Citizenship 


[From a paper read by Wm. Radebaugh, Principal Harvard 
School, Chicago, at Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, 
Ottawa, April 24-26, 1902.] 

By the expression, to train the child for intelligent 
citizenship, I do not understand it to mean either on 
the part of the teacher or child that such can be 
reached by a mere study of the anatomy of constitu- 
tions or legal codes. But rather such an expression 
implies two things: (1) a knowledge of the situation, 
and (2) a feeling of responsibility and duty to the 
highest and best ends of society or the nation as a 
whole. Knowledge about the anatomy of constitu- 
tions and about legal codes may be had without 
awakening the least feeling of duty or responsibility. 
The second condition can only be attained thru a par- 
ticipation as a constructive member of some social 
group, either actively or ideally thru the imagination. 
In our cities the work of the children may be so di- 
Tected as to give some of the primary ideas at first 
hand. With all such movements I am heartiiy in 
sympathy. But to get a full appreciation and feeling 
for our national life it must be had thru a study, in 
the constructive manner, of our institutions in action, 
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whence they have come and how they have been de- 
veloped in order to prevent isolation of a community 
or state. To know well the forms of any government 
we must see how they are used, and this'history must 
give. The introduction of this phase of the work is 
best made thru the study of the constructive activi- 
ties of our national heroes. Men are national heroes 
because their activities have been devoted to the con- 
structive side of the national life. The child who 
selects these heroes as his ideals opens the way for 
work which will determine to the highest degree his 
character. Upon this common ground the pupil and 
teacher are able to find a meeting place for positive 
work in intensifving the feeling of a sense of duty 
and obligation to high and noble ideals. But the work 
must not be allowed to stop with the study of the 
lives of individual men, however great they may have 
been. The transition must be made to the elementary 
principles of the government which have made possi- 
ble the service of the great men. Hence the funda- 
mental ideas of our national life should be seen in the 
study of the problems of history as directing and 
shaping these problems. From a clear knowledge of 
organic growth of our institutions, and an aroused 
feeling of the sense of duty and responsibility towards 
these institutions, we reach up to the rational patriot- 
ism—a patriotism which enriches the life of both the 
individual and the nation. 





Outline of Closing Work in U.S. 
History for,Seventh and 
Eighth Grades 


I. Reconstruction and Development 


a Provisional Government Established. 
b Adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment. 


c President Johnson’s Plan. / Compare with Lin- 
The Congressional Plan. | coln’s Views 


d Impeachment of the President. 
e The Fourteenth Amendment. 
f The Alabama Claims. 
Reference: Fiske—U. 8S. History. 
MacMaster—U. 8. History. 


ll. Recent Events and Prominent Men 


u The Atlantic Cable. 

b Completion of the Pacific Railroad. 

c Weather Bureau. 

d Centennial. 

e Mississippi Jetties. 

f Civil Service Act. 

g Brooklyn Bridge. 

h Standard Time. 

i Bartholdi Statue of Liberty. 

j Prominent Statesmen: 
Blaine, Reed, 
Garfield, Hill, 
Tilden, McKinley. 








a2 §0 . 
k Business Men: 
a Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
b John Jacob Astor, 
ec Levi P. Morton, g Peter Cooper, 
d Chauncey M. Depew, h Marshal] Field. 
i Leland Stanford. 
Stoddard—Business Men. 
Achievement Series. ] 


e Phil. D. Armour, 
f Geo. M. Pullman, 


Reference: {Men of 


Ii]. Modern Industrial Development 

Factory System of Labor. 

Spanish-American War. 

Local Civil Conditions. 

Municipal Government. 

General Review. 

Note.—A copy of Channing and Hart’s Guide to 
American History is indispensable to every teacher of 
grammar grade history. In the primary grades the 
teacher should collect an abundant supply of the best 
children’s stories of American history. Good oral 
presentation of these stories is a fundamental require- 
ment in the first four grades.—Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Syllabus of Courses of Study. 





Learning Geography By 
Correspondence 


Some time ago a Kansas teacher wrote:in the West- 
ern School Journal of her experiences in conducting 
a special feature in Geography work in her school. 
The plan, reported as successful, was to have pupils 
write letters to parties in foreign countries and re- 
mote states which would elicit replies. The teacher 
furnished addresses of school people to whom pupils 
could address letters. The school teacher or super- 
intendent receiving these letters would turn them 
over to pupils to read and answer. A great deal of 
valuable and very interesting information was thus 
secured first-hand by the pupils, and the interest in 
real geography was greatly deepened and widened. 

The teacher says: 

Correct arrangement, faultless spelling, and neat- 
ness and cordiality of tone were insisted on, and after 
repeated revisions the best were sent. Some were dis- 
couraged by the standard set, and gave up before at- 
taining it. After the receipt of replies, however, no 
pressure was required for the second set. 

Feather-weight or foreign paper was used, and the 
letters of each class enclosed in a large envelope. This 
was carefully weighed at the post-office, that there be 
no shortage in postage. The slightest overweight in 
a letter would require five pence, or ten cents in 
Britain. The postal authorities are very strict in 
weighing mail matter, and our unknown correspond- 
ent might not think it worth while to pay this to get 
his letter. The first time I paid allexpenses. After 
that we found that one or two cents for each writer 
was sufficient. 

One set of letters was addressed to the headmaster 
of an Edinburgh school whose great merits were 
known to me. The other set was sent to the head- 
master of Melrose board school. Melrose is the town 


nearest Sir Walter Scott’s estate of Abbotsford. The 
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town has been largely built of stone taken from the 
magnificent monastery commemorated in Scott's 
novel, ‘‘The Abbot.’’ Headmaster is the title used in 


' the British schools corresponding to superintendent 


in ours. 

In due time replies were received, in the highest 
degree cordial and filled to overflowing with inter. 
esting data. A former town residence of the Ear] of 
Moray has been remodeled to serve our Edinburgh 
correspondents as a school building. It stands in the 
historic Canongate. John Knox’s house and church 
are almost opposite. Holyrood Palace is at one end, 
and Edinburgh Castle at the other end of the street, 

The letters were greeted with the most delighted 
enthusiasm. Sprigs of heather, bluebells, primroses, 
and gowans were enclosed. The whole school was 
eager to try next time. 

Since then we have written to St. Johns, Newfound. 
land, to inquire about icebergs, fogs, and fisheries. 
A prompt response was received, accompanied by a 
copy of a Newfoundland geography, sent by the an. 
thor, the Newfoundland Superintendent of Schools, 
Letters were also sent to the ‘‘Sunny Western Slope” 
of Colorado, to learn of mountain-lion hunts. cattle 
round-ups, irrigation, and fruit-growing. St. Augus. 
tine, Florida, offered a pleasing prospect, both from 
historical interest and from its southern location. We 
also wrote Cape Town, Africa, to discover facts of 
geographical interest about diamond fields, ostrich 
farming, and the curious phenomenon of the opposite 
season prevailing in that southern zone. 

Great emphasis is placed just now on original 
sources of knowledge. This correspondence affords 
the most satisfactory method I[ have ever discovered. 
The letters are received as rapturously as any Christ- 
mas-box. The local interest aroused forms a nucleus 
around which related facts may be grouped. For in- 
stance, the subject of latitude and longitude is usually 
a dark and uninteresting mystery. What are the 
children in St. Johns (52 deg. west) doing when Kan- 
sas children (98 deg. west) are getting their stockings, 
at 6 a. m.on Christmas morning? They are ac- 
quainted with these people and,in consequence, are 
interested. Theirfaces brighten at every reference 
tu their correspondents. . 

Simple description of local scenery and surround- 
ings would ina short time become a trite story to 
tell, and to hear. Specimens of work in various 
studies may with profit be exchanged. Prices of ar- 
ticles in daily use, given in the money of the country, 
are always curious, and familiarize each with the 
other’s money system. British methods of computa- 
tion in arithmetic, especially in interest, are instruc- 
tive to the American with his decimal system. Draw- 
ings of familiar objects give excellent practice, and 
convey information. 

To make a creditable showing on our side it is neces- 
sary thatthe teacher inform herself carefully. Her 
various trips to national associations and perchance 
to Europe yield her liberal dividends here, as nothing 
equals actual observation. We have no right to run 
any risk of injuring our country’s good name, and 
careless work could but give a strong and lasting im- 
pression of a kind we should deplore. So many se- 
vere things have been said of Kansas in recent years, 
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even in our own.country, that we cannot afford to 
send out anything but our best. The Twentieth reg- 
iment has set a standard for us. 

It takes thought and work to get the good from 
this as from everything else, but I believe it is decid- 
edly worth while. 

The kindly tone isas important as the mechanical 
execution. If no other result be obtained than the 
feeling of human brotherhood with people living re- 
mote from us and amid different environment, this 
would amply repay. 

In this era of expansion it may become the pleasing 
privilege of the teacher to contribute her mite to fur- 
ther that purpose in its highest sense. ‘‘All war is 
misunderstanding,’’ says Carlyle. Possibly to us is 
given the high honor of helping to bring about that 
better understanding that shall do away with that 
barbarous means of settling disputes. Wecan at least 
earnestly strive and hope that the glorious day may 
come when the 
“War-drums throb no longer and the battle-flags be 


furled, 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
world. 

Yet I doubt not thru the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widened with the proc- 
ess of the suns.”’ 


Devices for Teaching Geography. 


MARTHA A, BONNAR. 

The following devices have helped one to make in- 
teresting to classes some parts of geography other- 
wise uninteresting: 

In teaching the ‘‘Land and Water Forms,’’ make 
free use of the sand table. Have the children con- 
struct the different forms. A volcano is represented 
by piling sand all around some bricks, leaving a de- 
pression in the top. In this crater place a tin-box 
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After the forms are learned, the drawing lesson will 
follow. Call blue crayon water, and brown and green 
the land, then make rectangles and draw the forms 
thus: 

When the subject ‘Life’’ is tanght have three large 
sheets of manila paper. Draw zones on all three. 
Then have the class bring in pictures of animals, races 
of people, and productions. Paste these in their re- 
spective zones and thus a good chart is made. 

One of the most interesting is the study of the races 
and the countries. 

Japanese Day, a little girl was dressed in a real 
Japanese costume. I combed her hair to look more 
natural and put pencils in her hair for ornaments. 
She carried over her a lurge paper parasol which she 
held open during lesson. The room had in it a string 
of paper lanterns, gay cheese-cloth placed on table 
for a covering and table set with tiny dishes and chop 
sticks. Stiff paper can be folded to represent screens, 
these were on table. Interesting facts (read by teach- 
er), from outside sources. 

China, Eskimo, India, were studied in this way. 
The huts or homes of Eskimos were made by two chil- 
dren with the aid of the sand table. Cotton batting is 
good enough for snow. Pictures and curiosities 
pertaining to these people and their countries were 
shown. Some of the children made the prettiest In- 
dian tents, coloring and picturing the cloth to look 
like Indian drawing. Indian cradles were made also. 

Make or mimeograph maps of the world, and color 
Africa black, Europe white, Americas red, etc. This 
is to impress the homes of the races. 

Now for the study of North America. Keep a num- 
ber of maps on hand so the children can make pro- 
gressive maps. Keep alsoa large map in sand table 
and add from time to time the portions studied. 

The teacher can make large maps on heavy paper. 
Color the different portions, as mountains, rivers, etc. 

When productions are studied have the children 
bring in real material. Paste these productions where 
they belong. Coffee from Mexico, cotton from tbe 
South, whalebone from Greenland, Iceland moss candy 
for Iceland, etc. 

For reviews or drills, journeys on water, or land, 
telling what productions or cities are passed. Then 
provide your class with box covers and supply each 
with sand and let all mold the answers instead of re- 
citing answers. A nicedecoration for room is to make 
putty maps over glass. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of pictures. The 
children bring me splendid pictures from books, pa- 
pers, etc., every week. I have a large scrap book. 

Some teachers cannot afford to spend money. Geo- 
graphical games can be made by pasting on stiff paper 
or board old maps and then cut them up into squares, 
etc., and require them to construct map. 

In near future Iam going to divide my room into 
sections of North America and have children dressed 
to represent Eskimo, Canada, U. 8., Central America, 
Mexico, etc., and then have class visit different sec- 
tions and buy products and see how they live. 

All these devices have been tried in my room altho 
I have seen some in other schools before I tried them. 
There is no limit to devices for procuring good work 
and interest. 
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Poems tor Little Folks 


The Singing Lesson. 


A nightingale made a mistake, 
She sang a few notes out of tune; 
Her heart was ready to break, 
And she hid away from the moon. 
She wrung her claws, poor thing, 
But was far too proud to weep; 
She tucked her head under her wing, 
And pretended to be asleep. 


A lark, arm ia arm with a thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place; 

The nightingale felt herself blush 
Tho feathers hid her face; 

She knew they had heard her song, 
She felt them snicker and sneer ; 

She thought that life was too long, 
And wished she could skip a year. 


“O nightingale!’’ cooed a dove; 

“O nightingale! what’s the use? 
You bird of beauty and love, 

Why behave so like a goose? 
Don’t sulk away from our sight, 

Like a common contemptible fowl; 
You bird of joy and delight, 

Why behave so like an owl? 


*‘Only think of all you have done; 
Only think of all you can do; 

A false note is really fun 
From such a bird as you! 

Lift up your proud little crest, 
Open your musical beak; 

Other birds have to do their best, 
You need only to speak!’’ 


The nightingale shyly took 
Her head from under her wing, 
And, giving the dove a look, 
Straightway began to sing; 
There was never a bird could pass; 
The night was divinely calm; 
And the people stood on the grass 
To hear that wonderful psalm. 


The nightingale did not care, 
She only sang to the skies; 
Her song ascended there, 
And there she fixed her eyes. 
The people that stood below 
She knew but little about; 
And this tale has a moral, I know, 
If you'll try to find it out. 
* —Jean Ingelow. 


Japanese Lullaby. 


Sleep, little pigeun, and fold your wings, — 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes; 

Sleep to the singing of mother-bird swinging, — 
Swinging the nest where her little one lies. 


Away out yonder I see a star,— 
Silvery star with a tinkling song; 

To the soft dew falling I hear it calling— 
Calling and tinkling the night along. 


In thru the window a moonbeam comes,— 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings; 
, All silently creeping, it asks, ‘‘Is he sieeping— 


9) 


Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings: 


But, sleep, little.pigeon, and fold your wings,— 
Little blue pigeon with mournful eyes; 
Am I not singing ?—see, Iam swinging— 
Swinging the nest where my darling lies. 
—Eugene Field. 


The Child’s World. 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 

With the wonderful water around you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 
World, you are beautifully drest. 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree, 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the top of the hills. 


You friendly Earth, how far do you go 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers 
that flow, 

With cities and gardens and cliffs and isles 

And people upon you for thousands of miles? 


Ah! you are so great, and Iam so small, 

I tremble to think of you, World, at all; 

And yet, when I said my prayers today, 

A whisper inside me seemed to say: 

‘*You are more than the Earth, tho you are such 
a dot; 

You can love and think, and the Earth can not!” 


The Worth ofa Penny. 


I’m only a battered penny, 
And have lost my golden shine, 
But I ll venture there are not many 
With a record better than mine. 


I’ve paid for many a dainty, 
For cakes and giuger snaps, 

Candies and gum a plenty, 
(More than I ought, perhaps). 


Pencils and pens and paper, 
Pins, marbles and ribbons red, 
And more than once, for the hungry 
I’ve furnished a loaf of bread. 


I’ve paid postage on many a letter, 
I’ve traveled half over the earth, 

And made it brighter and better 
By many times my worth. 


My life’s been a busy work-day, 
To accomplish all I’ve told, 

For you see by the date of my birthday 
I’m only ten years old. 


If so small a piece of copper 
Can find so much to do. 
[ think it only proper 
For you to be useful, too. 
—Ella Josephine Kraal. 
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Experiment Lessons on Air For 
Fifth and Sixth Grades 


Air—Properties and Pressure 
An AGENT or CoMBUSTION. 


Experiment 1,.--Invert a bottle over a candle flame. 
Let the flame struggle until it goes out. 

Ex. 2.—Perform the same experiment, but as the flame 
is about to go out, allow a fresh supply of air to enter the 
bottle. 

Ex. 3.—Place a chimney over a flame so as to leavea 
space for air to enter from below. Place a piece of paper 
over the top of the chimney. When the flame is about to 
go out, lift the paper. 

Ex. 4.—Place a chimney over a flame so that air can 
enter only from the top. 

Ex. 5.—Place a chimney over a flame so that air can 
enter from above and below. 

Why do we close the “draught” when we wish to check 
a fire? Why blow a fire to make it burn? 

Why do laboratory lamps have holes at the bottom? 

Why do we have dampers in stove-pipes? 

Ex. 6.—Thrust a lighted splinter into some alcohol. 
The flame is extinguished and the alcohol burns quietly 
at the surface. Put out the alcohol flame by placing 
paper over it. 

Ex. 7.—Put a little kerosene into a tumbler and thrust 
a lighted match down into it. The match flame is extin- 
guished. 

Application to simple ways of putting out a fire. 

Why do we throw water to extinguish a fire? 


Arr Occuries Space TO THE Exctusion or Oruer THINGs. 


Exrertwent 1.—Take two bottles of equal size. Bottle 
A is filled with the air of the room, bottle B is filled with 
water. In the mouth of each place a rubber stopper with 
two holes. Into one hole of stopper A pass a glass tube 
or the stem of a small glass funnel; into the second hole, 
a bent glass tube whose longer arm shall pass thru 
one of the holes of stopper B. Thru the other hole of 
stopper B pass a short bent tube. Pour a continuous 
stream of water into the tube or funnel of A and watch the 
results. 

Ex. 2.—Make a funnel of paper, leaving an opening of 
about an eighth of an inch in diameter at the bottom. 
Dip the funnel into water and fit it, air-tight, into the 
neck of a bottle. Fill the funnel with water, and after a 
little has passed into the bottle the water will cease to 
flow, unless an air bubble is allowed to pa-s out. The 
passage of an air bubble may be shown by pressing the 
side of the funnel, so as to allow a bubble to pass out 
a the water that has collected between the paper and 
glass, 

Ex. 3.—Use a glass funnel that closely fits the mouth 
of a bottle. Why do we have to lift up the funnel from 
the bottle in order to fill it with water? 


Pressure Exertep By AIR. 


Experiment. 1—Tie rubber tissue over the large end of 
an Argand lamp chimney, taking care that it shall be air- 
tight. Fill the chimney with water, and, holding a piece 
of paper over the top, invert it over a dish of water. 

x. 2.—Use an apparatus consisting of a lamp chimney 
closed at one end by a rubber tissue and at the other by a 
tubber stopper with one hole, thru which passes a small 
plece of glass tubing to which a rubber balloon is fastened. 
Contract and expand the space in the chimney by pushing 
the rubber tissue upward and drawing it downward. Ex- 
plain the result. 


“te 


A limited application can be made to the mechanism of 
respiration. 

Ex. 3.—Fountains by atmospheric pressure and by com- 
pressed air. 

(1) The mouth of a glass bottle is fitted with a one- 
holed rubber stopper, thru which is passed a piece of 
glass tubing nearly closed at one end. Place the tubing 
thru the stopper in such a way that the end with the 
larger opening will reach into some water in the bottom 
of the bottle. Condense the air in the bottle by breathing 
into it thru the glass tube. 

(2) Place the glass tubing thru the stopper so that the 
constricted end of the tubing will pass into the bottle, 
which contains no water. To the outer end of the glass 
tube fasten a small piece of rubber tubing. Exhaust the 
air from the bottle. Pinch the rubber to prevent air from 
entering the bottle, and place the rubber tube in a tum- 
bler of water. 

Explain the results in each of these experiments. 


Revation or Heat anv Arr-PRressure. 


Expermment 1.—Heat a flask having a piece of rubber 
tissue tied air-tight over its mouth. Notice that when the 
flask is heated the rubber tissue bulges outward. Allow 
the flask to cool until you can bear your hand on it; then 
pour cold water over it. Why does the rubber tissue now 
curve downward into the neck of the flask? 


Exprriuent 2.—After rolling a tumbler in hot soap 
suds, shake it once or twice so as to entrap some cold air 
within it. Then bring the tumbler, mouth downward, on 
a plate covered with enough water to seal the mouth of 
the tumbler. Why do bubbles first appear outside of the 
tumbler? Explain their final appearance inside. 

—-Teachers College Record. 





A Saturday Walk With Pupils 


ELEANOR M. WINN. 

Miss Robinson had a very interesting class of boys, 
she said; but the other teachers smiled when she told 
them, for when hadn’t Miss Robinson interesting boys? 


4 Stages in the 
Life of a 
Frog. ~~ 


When “Sentimental Tommy’’ reached her room, ‘‘by 
the skin of his teeth’’ the second grade teacher told 
me, Miss Robinson emphatically declared him a genius. 
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‘*Yes, I know he can neither spell nor do number work 
nor write well,’”? she would say, ‘‘but you should see 
his face when I tell a story and, better still, you should 
hear him tell a story. The boy’s a genius—I feel it.”’ 

The second grade teacher kept Tim Riggles’s knife 
six months, because he was ‘‘always hacking things’”’ 
with it; but Miss Robinson had it sharpened twice at 
her own expense, for had Tim not made with it all the 
pretty little brackets and useful little boxes that his 
teacher could not do without. 

After he reached the third grade, Bob Chase had 
never played truant. When his teacher saw certain 
unmistakable signs, she was seized with a wild desire 
for something that only Bob could get for her. Some- 
times it was a picture from a box of wood-cuts and 
prints. Bob had to take the big box into the dressing 
room and search among the pile until he found what 
the teacher wanted, and it always took a long, long 
time. Sometimes it was a stone ora flower that Bob 
must bring her that afternoon or the next morning, 
and he couldn’t help being late, since the quest took 
him miles from school. 

One noticed that all the boys, and not a well-dressed 
few, were at home in Miss Robinson’s school, for all 
the boys had an interest there. Even Sam Slocum, 
formerly the dirtiest boy in town, felt he must be on 
hand every day to tidy up the teacher’s desk because 
she liked a child with nice clean hands to keep her 
things in order. So when Miss Robinson asked the 


little fellows one Friday if they would not meet in 
her room Saturday morning and take a walk with 
her, you may be sure they were all pleased with the 


invitation. 

They came into the room at 8:30 the next morning 
and found the teacher putting the finishing touches to 
these words artistically written on a bit of blackboard 
between two windows: 

“If thy heart be right, then will every creature be 
to thee a mirror of life and a book of holy doctrine.”’ 

: Thomas a Kempis. 


The boys looked puzzled and tried to spell out the 
mysterious sentence; but Miss Robinson turning 
around briskly bade them good-morning, and while 
pulling on her gloves said she would tell them what 
the words meant as soon as they were ready for the 
knowledge. 

Some day I will tell all the delights of that morning 
walk, but I must stop now with Miss Robinson and 
her class beside an uninteresting ditch in a country 
lane and see what she and the boys are looking at. 

‘*Boys,’’ the teacher is saying, ‘‘can you tell me 
what those soft masses are?’’ and she pointed with a 
willow stick to numbers of jelly-like substances dotted 
with black spots that were floating about in the water. 
Not a single boy could tell her. They were only little 
fellows, you know, and perhaps had never in their 
short lives taken an excursion into the country ona 
bleak day in the middle of March. 

‘‘Now, boys,” said the teacher, ‘‘those little jelly- 
like cakes are just what we came after. I brot this 
tin bucket to get them in and Sam who is always so 
careful about handling things may scoop up as many 
of them as he can.”’ 

‘‘But what are they?’’ asked Tommy. 

“‘They are frog’s eggs,’’ said Miss Robinson, ‘‘and 
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we shall take them to school and watch these little 
black eggs hatch out into little frisky frogs.’’ 

‘*Here’s a line of them,’’ said Bob. 

‘‘No,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘those are toad’s eggs and 
the eggs in this upturned leaf are newt’s eggs. We 
will take them too, for it will be interesting to see the 
newt’s fore legs come out while the frog is pushing 
out his hind legs,”’ 

Monday morning when the girls came to school 
they saw two large Mason jars on a table under the 
pretty letters, half full of water in which masses cf 
greenish jelly full of black spots were floating about. 
Until the close of school they watched the jars with 
as much interest as the boys did, and this is what 
happened: 

In a few days the black spots began to lengthen and 
gradually to assume fish-like forms, which could be 
seen moving about in their jelly prisons. A few more 
days and active little creatures, tiny tadpoles, began 
to dart here and there about the jars. Then the boys 
brot in sprigs of grass and bits of lettuce for them to 
eat. Every third day the water in the jars was 
changed, great care being taken not to lose a single 
tadpole. 

Miss Robinson told the children that in ponds these 
little squirmers attached themselves to pond weeds by 
means of tiny suckers just beside their mouths, and 
changed their positions every few days. 

Gradually the tadpoles grew larger and looked 
like minnows, darting their fringed tails to right and 
left as they swam about freely. One day, four weeks 
after the eggs had been placed in the jars, the children 
were delighted to find four of the tadpoles proudly 
exhibiting hind legs and a newt with fore legs. 

I forgot to tell you that Miss Robinson had gen- 
erously supplied several teachers with tadpoles and 
some of the tables were quite beautiful with artistic 
jars filled with clear water in which were pretty 
stones, bits of moss and graceful grasses, and darting 
in and out of these splendors tadpoles and newts in all 
stages of development. 

Before school closed in June many of the tadpoles 
had lost their tails and become graceful little frogs, 
which Sam and Bob took down to a horse-pond and , 
turned loose, to spend the summer, the teacher said, 
in the neighborhood of the pond but not in the water. 
For the rest of their lives, now, they would feed upon 
insects, worms and other small animals. 

Bob brot to school, one day, two old frogs and the 
teacher called the children’s attention to their struc- 
tural peculiarities. 

The long slender toes of the hind feet are held 
together by a web, but the fore feet have only four 
toes and are not webbed. The drums of the ears are 
right behind the eyes. The single row of teeth are in 
the upper jaw and there are two small clusters on the 
roof of the mouth. The tongue, with which small 
insects are seized, is attached to the front of the 
mouth with its tip extending backward. The breath- 
ing of the frog is on the principle of a pair of bellows. 
A pair of valves, which open inward, are placed at 
each side of the nostrils, causing a contraction of the 
muscular floor of the mouth, which forces the air into 
the lungs. By keeping the mouth open, thus prevent- 
ing the air from being forced into the lungs, the frog 
may be choked. 

When school closed in June, Miss Robinson’s class: 
comprehended fully, I think, the meaning of the 
words she had written on the blackboard that jolly 
day in spring. 
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A Reproduction Story—A 
Dangerous Tree. 


The second and third grades were to have their lan- 
guage lesson together. ‘‘The whole school may sing 
two verses of our Arbor Day song, beginning ‘Maples 
give a charming shade,’’’ said the teacher. With 
hearty good will the fresh young voices rang out, 
singing to the tune of ‘‘Little Brown Jug:”’ 

Maples give a charming shade, 
Apples glad our hearts have made; 


Oh, how sweet are the rich brown nuts, 
Over which the burr-shell shuts. 


Cho.—Fruit or nut or shading tree, 
Which one, which one, shall it be? 
Each of them do we here need, 
Plant them, plant them all, we plead. 


Shady spots and walks we'll make, 
Largest fields for orchards take, 
Gather nuts in early fall, 

Bless the trees! We'll plant them all. 


Cho.— 

Then the rest of the school returned to their studies, 
and the language class began its lesson. 

‘“‘We have been studying about trees all week. New- 
ell, tell us a few of the ways in which trees help us.’’ 

“They give us Shade and wood to build houses and 
ships; they give us fruit and-ruts to eat. Some trees 
give us medicine.”’ 

“Very good. Today I wishto tell you abouta tree 
that does not help us, and when I have finished you 
may write as much as youcan of the story. We will 
name it 


‘The Dangerous Tree.’ 


“Far away ina country called India,a tree grows 
that is our enemy. Its name is so hard to remember 
that I will not teil it to you. We will call it the burn- 
ing tree. The under part of the leaves of this tree 
are fuzzy, as if hairs grew on them. These hairs will 
poison any live thing that touches them. The poisoned 
place feels as if it had been scalded or burned. 

“If a dog brushes against the leaves, he howls with 
pain and rolls over and over on the ground. 

‘“‘A horse once ran under the branches of such a tree 
and was so crazy with pain that he had to be killed. 

“The pain is dreadful to bear, and the worst of it is 
that it lasts for months. A missionary once took 
hold of a leaf to examine it and the pain in his finger 
lasted six months. In rainy or damp weather the 
suffering was much worse. 

“One of these trees has been planted in a park in the 
city of Madras. An iron railing has been placed 
around it and the notice ‘Dangerous’ put up to warn 
Strangers. People who know about it would not 
touch it for anything.’’—Indiana School Journal. 


& 


Sow a thought, and you reap an act; 
Sow an act, and you reap a habit; 
Sow habit, and you reap character ; 
Sow character, and you reap destiny. 


—Boardman. 


What a Little Bird Heard. 


JEANNETTE CLAFLIN. 


A Baltimore oriole had chosen a leafy nook in an 
elm tree for its cozy home. 

Early one July morning aray of light peeped at 
him between the leaves that made a roof for his little 
nest. He opened his eyes and began to think of break- 
fast, tor the sun was waking up and it was high time 
for little birds to be astir. 

He was a merry little fellow, and the first thing he 
did was to hop out on a twig to chirp a morning greet- 


,ing to Mrs. Robin who lived over in the apple tree. 


But Mrs. Robin had flown away nearly half an hour 
before, and there was no one to listen to him but busy 
Woodpecker who did not so much as cock his head on 
one side in return for the salute Master Oriole gave 
him. So down he flew into a flower garden in search 
of a breakfast. 

After an hour or two of pecking and hopping about, 
he was just ready to fly home again when he heard a 
soft voice close beside him which made him stop to 
listen. 

“Why do you wear that queer peaked cap, Blue 
Larkspur ?”’ 

It was little White Daisy that spoke, looking up at 
tall Larkspur over her head. 

‘*You need not laugh at my pretty 
head-dress, you poor little Daisy. I 
think you are wishing you had one 
yourself. I do not wear acap to 
keep my ears warm, tho, as did 
those big Buckeye-leaves last win- 
ter. Ilike its odd shape. I think 
a pointed cap perched on the top of 
my head makes me look a little like 
a Brownie. 

‘But that is not my only reason 
for wearing it. The long spur is a 
nectar-sac which I fill with sweets 
to offer to the little winged creatures whose tongues 
are long enough to reach them. It is for them that I 
wear my odd cap.”’ 

‘‘T wear one also,’’ called out Nasturtium Blossom. 

‘‘My flowers wear no such caps,’’ chimed in Honey- 
suckle, ‘‘but they hide the nectar down in their deep 
tubes, so neither flies nor bees can reach it, but the big 


hummingbird moths know where it is, and their long 
tongues never fail tofind it. Every night my blossoms 
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scent the air with their sweet perfume. That is the 
way they tell the moths that they ure waiting for 
them.”’ 

‘You may give all your nectar to the night moths if 
you like,’’ said Cloverhead, ‘‘but the bees shall have 
mine, and I offer them a dainty feast from each of my 
slender purple cups. The bees do so much good by 
carrying pollen from fiower to flower that they deserve 
all the sweets we give them. Besides, I am afraid 
they would not come unless we offered them nectar.’’ 

Just then Master Oriole heard a shrill piping voice 
in the distance, so he softly hopped nearer to hear 
what it had to say. 

‘‘T am afraid of robbers,’’ timid Pansy was saying. 
‘“There are so many little crawling insects that like to 
steal the honey, that Ihave 
arranged a trap to catch 
them, Do you see how the 
mouth of my nectar sac is 
almost hidden by tufts of 
hair? When the thieves 
come for the nectar they 
lose their way in these 
downy tufts and are glad 
to go back as they came, 
before they find the place 
where it is hidden.’’ 

“I’m not afraid of little 
thieves,’’ said Mullein. ‘‘It 
is the big browsing animals which are always eating 
leaves and fiowers that Ido not like. I stand up 
straight and tall, forIlam proud to let my yellow 
blossoms be seen, but Ido not want them to be eaten 
up. I have had to find some way to protect them. 
Look atmy thick woolly leaves and you will see how 
well I have succeeded. I made them just as rough as 
Icould so that animals would not like them in their 
mouths, and thatis the way that I save my flowers 
and the nectar that is in them.’’ 

“‘And I,’’ said Thistle, ‘‘cover my leaves with such 
stout, sharp prickles that they are even better protec- 
tion than are your woolly leaves, Mullein.”’ 

Master Oriole quietly raised his wings and flew to 

Rose Bush near by to hear what she was beginning to 
say. 
Xy, too, lose my fliowers,’’ she said, ‘‘but I suppose 
it is because of their beauty. People are so fond of 
them that they pick them even before they unfold, 
and I fear I should not have a single bud left on the 
bush if Idid not cover my stems with the sharpest 
prickles. Oh, I punish people well when they try to 
steal my blossoms! 

‘“‘But here is one of the bees that come to see me 
every day. Do you see what she is doing? I think 
she must carry a little saw of some sort in her mouth, 
for with something she takes round pieces out of my 
leaves. I often wonder how she cuts them so true 
and even.”’ 

‘“‘What does she do with the pieces?’’ asked Red 
Geranium. 

‘“‘f heard the gardener say,’’ replied Rose, ‘‘that she 
uses them to line a snug little nest. This she fills with 
pollen to feed some queer little grubs that are hatched 
from the eggs and aftera time change into bees like 
herself. I do not mind that sort of a robber, for if my 
leaves can do the baby bees any good Iam glad she 
comes.”’ 

Master Oriole flew back to his nest, thinking, ‘‘I’ve 
learned to-day that the flowers like bees and moths 
and butterflies. But I'll just pick up a few worms on 
my way home, and not give them another chance to 
injure this garden.”’ 
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Lessons Upon Occupations 


SARAH L. ARNOLD IN LEARNING TO READ. 


Frequent reference is made, in all literature, to the 
occupations of men. Evenif this were not the case, 
a knowledge of these occupations is necessary to even 
a fair education. Every child should have some in- 
telligent knowledge of the work of the farmer, the 
miller, the carpenter, the bricklayer, the engineer, 
the miner, the merchant. But, be this as it may, the 
pages of the school Reader will demand some knowl- 
edge of the everyday occupations of men. 

Children are naturally interested in the occupations. 
of their neighbors. ‘'hey like to see things made. 
They like to know why cert&in effects come from cer- 
tain causes. Nothing could be more fruitful thana 
visit to a blacksmith shop, a new house that is being 
built, a sewer that is being dug, a cellar that is being 
laid; to a ropewalk, to a mine, to a quarry, where 
real men are engaged in real work. The natural in- 
terest of children in these subjects is evinced by their 
dosire to ‘‘play’’ the miller, the farmer, the driver, 
the boatman, etc. Wedo well when we build upon 
this naturalinterest. ‘‘The Village Blacksmith”’ is a 
familiar poem based upon a common experience. As 
has been said, the children who know something about 
the work of the blacksmith will enjoy and understand 
the poem as no others can. Ask them to go toa 
blacksmith and then to report; or go with a class of 
children, und help them to observe and question. 
The blacksmith will be courteous and generous if he 
is courteously requested to give his aid to the chil- 
dren. Prepare them for the lesson by a preliminary 
talk about the blacksmith, his work, the need of his 
work; his tools, the material with which he works, 
the sources from which iron is obtained, the process 
by which steel is made. Having prepared the chil- 
dren to observe, assign questions or topics upon which 
they are to report: the anvil, the forge, the sledge, 
the bellows, the horseshoe, etc. Upon their return 
from the visit, allow the different pupils to tell what 
they have seen. After the general conversation, in- 
sist upon an orderly description. 

Kindred lessons may be given upon the other occu- 
pations suggested. In many cases stories can be told 
or read, which will reenforce the observation. It 
must not be forgotten that one result of the lessons 
should be a sincere respect for honest toil, and a pride 
in the ability todo honest work well. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the visit to the blacksmith’s 
shop will reenforce the reading, and that a study of 
Longfellow’s poem will, in turn, make the visit more 
valuable. The language lesson will help the reading 
lesson because it adds interest. It will also help the 
lesson as literature, because it gives fuller power of 
interpretation and corresponding appreciation of the 
poem. All these lessons will be made more valuable 
by the use of collections of pictures. 
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Hints to Teachers. e 


Home Study by Pupils 


JOSEPHINE JOURDAN IN ST. LOUIS SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


There has been much said about the crowding and 
pushing done to children by the public schools—how 
little children are required to carry seven or more 
books home in the evening and then sit up half the 
night studying—and of parents having to take their 
children out of school on account of overstudy. 

This is truly a bad condition, but where does it 
exist? I have never seen a town where such work 
was required. 

Most towns of any importance have courses of study 
laid out, which are followed in a way, and the pupils 
are required to make a certain average grade, not the 
same grade in every study. As far as my personal 
knowledge extends, I have seen very few overworked 
pupils—I mean overworked with school duties. At the 
same time I have seen cases where mothers thought 
their children did not have enough to do, and wished 
them put in higher classes. 

There are occasionally pupils who cannot do the 
work in the grades they are, not from any fault of 
the course of study, but because the child is in the 
wrong pew. Possibly because his mother wished him 
to be there. 

The average pupil, as I know him, is perfectly will- 
ing to receive help—just as much as you will give 
him, and a great deal more thanis good for him. It is 
not at all hard for him to get into the habit of expect- 
ing help, and it isn’t long before he cannot get along 
without it. 

As the aim of education is to lead the pupil to make 
the best use he can of his faculties, it is our duty to 
see that he uses his own powers, not those of some 
one else. 

A child that is always carried will never walk. But 
if the child be placed upon the floor he will soon learn 
what his feet are for, and after a while he will begin 
to move around, still clinging to objects for support, 
for he has not yet the confidence in himself to try 
alone, but it is not long, with a little encouragement 
from others, before he is able to balance himself with- 
out the aid of chairs, tables, etc., and then comes the 
first step and the next, and soon until he can walk 
across the room alone, and, finally, he no more thinks 
of getting support from any one but himself, and 
would feel indignant should any one try to help him. 

So it is with the pupilin school. If he is encouraged 
in the First Grade to depend upon himself with as lit- 
tle assistance as possible from others, then when he 
has completed the work of the second, third, and 
fourth grades, if he is still trying to stand alone, and 
and if he understands the processes passed over in 
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these grades, when he gets to the higher grades, where 
independent work is so necessary, he will be able to 
do the work with comparative ease, with only an oc- 
casional lift over a high place. 

In school, the children study and recite. While one 
class is studying the teacher’s attention is taken up 
with the other class. She tells her pupils what to 
study, and most of them do study, some one way and 
some another. If the child sits staring at his book 
and makes the teacher believe he is studying, while 
his mind is on that last game of marbles or the fishing 
expedition which is coming off tomorrow, when the 
recitation time comes he does not know his lesson, 
and consequently his grade in that particular branch 
is low, while his parents know he is particularly bril- 
liant in that line. 

Some advanced thinkers will say, ‘‘Let the boy think 
of his marbles, and fishing is healthful, so no matter 
about the studies.”’ 

Very well then, take him out of school, and do not 
expect any teacher toteach him his three R.’s, when 
he knows you had just as soon he should play. 

There are boys and girls in every school who don’t 
study and don’t care to come to school. It is not the 
teacher’s fault they are there. Butif they are sent 
to school, it is supposed that you want them to work, 
and the teacher usually aims to have them do it— 
that’s what teachers are hired for, and not to work 
all the problems in Milne’s Standard Arithmetic and 
exhibit them to the wondering and wandering gaze of 
Johnny, who looks on with unseeing eye. 

The study time in school is short, and is spent by 
many pupils in amusing their immediate neighbors. 
Teachers should not allow this, yousay. They don’t. 
But children do many things they are not allowed to 
do and you do not always find it out, either. If the 
teacher keeps watching Tom, the other class gets lit- 
tle of her attention. So Tom is put on his honor, and 
if he doesn’t make good use of his time in school, then 
he must study at home. 

The pupil is told to do this work by himself, which 
he solemnly promises to do. He comes to school next 
day with his lesson, which he declares he did all by 
himself, but which, in some cases, is written in a 
Spencerian hand, while his teacher knows he writes 
an irregular vertical. Most often parents have helped 
him. Often the neighbors have been brought into 
requisition. 

Parents often begin helping their children in the 
lower grades, thinking that because the child is young 
the teacher should not expect so much of him, forget- 
ting that the teacher has given all the instruction 
necessary for the complete understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved before she requires any independent 
work of them. F 

By getting help at home the pupil gets careless in 
school, and does not give attention when lessons are 
assigned, and new subjects are explained, thinking 
that it does not matter, for mamma will tell him any- 
how. 

As he gets into more advanced work, he has to re- 
ceive more and more help to keep up appearances and 
be kept in his grade, so mamma is kept very busy in 
the evening teaching, explaining the same processes 
in the evening that the teacher explained to an un- 
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heeding pupil at school that day, and probably with 
the same result—that on the morrow he knows no 
more about it than he did at first. 

This mother in time, as the work gets more and 
more difficult, at last becomes tired working every 
night, and then she begins talking about the teacher, 
says the teacher does not try to help her boy, but ex- 
pects the parents to do the work, while in reality she 
causes the teacher a deal of trouble, for the teacher 
has to undo much that the parents do. 

If the boy had been let alone at first he would be 
better off, and the parents would have more pleasant 
evenings; the child would become independent not 
only in his school work, but in other things as well. 

I believe in home study. Who has achieved great- 
ness in any line who has not gained most of his knowl- 
edge by sitting in some quiet nook studying it out for 
himself? 

Our educational institutions of today are realizing 
the great good of home study, and are utilizing it. 
There isno longer a study room attached, but stu- 
dents are required to study at their places of resi- 
dence, then goto the class room to recite and be in- 
structed, and have obscure points explained to them. 

The teacher can teach pupils, but she cannot learn 
for them. They must do that for themselves. ‘‘As 
the twig is bent so the tree is inclined.’’ Let us re- 
member that we are helping to bend these twigs, and 
may we bend them in the way of truth, honesty, and 
independence. 

Let them know that in this life they have some set 
duties to perform, and they must not be satisfied to 
do their work by halves. 

‘‘Victories that are easy, are cheap; those only are 
worth having which come as the result of hard fight- 
ing.”’ 


se §5 





An Indian Legend 


How the Summer Came. 


Once, long, long ago, there was no summer in the 
land of the Red Children, and they had no food but 
the flesh of the animals which they could slay. 

Then all the animals—the Otter, the Lynx, the 
Beaver, the Badger,and the Wolf—held a council. 
‘‘We are never safe,’’ said they, “from the arrows of 
the Red Men. Let us go to them and bid them to pre- 
pare for war with us, unless indeed they will promise 
to harm us no more.”’ 

“But we must have food,’’ said the Red Men, when 
the animals had come to them declaring war. 

“Ts there no other food that man can eat?’’ asked 
the sharp-eyed Lynx. 

“There are fruits and maize,”’ said the Red Men; 
‘«but these grow not in a country where summer never 
comes. Bring down warmth for us from the heavens, 
and we will promise then to harm you no more.”’ 

‘‘We will try,’’ said the Otter, and, stretching his 
mouth back to his ears so thatall his teeth showed 
fiercely, he made a great leap up toward the blue sky. 
Up, up he flew, like a great bird; but his flight was 
short, for down he came, head first, and struck upon 
a mountain peak. 

Then the Lynx, crouching low, made a leap such as 
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even Lynx had never made before; for he brushed the 
arch of the sky with the tips of his ears. 

Then the Badger tried and the Beaver, and together 
they cracked the sky, so that when the Wolf’s leap 
came, his head burst thru, and he caught a glimpse of 
the beautiful world beyond. 

‘“‘Now,’’ said a brave chief of the Red Men, ‘‘I will] 
climb up the walls of the sky and steal the warmth 
that we so need.”’ 

Foy three whole days and three whole nights the 
brave chief climbed, for he loved his tribe and longed 
to bring them warmth, and food, and comfort. 

And when he had entered the doorway which the 
wolf had made, lo! there lay spread out before him a 
land of such beauty as he had never dreamed. The 
air was soft and’sweet. Green grass stretched as far 
us his eye could reach. There were flowers of colors 
brighter than the war-paint of the greatest chiefs. 

And there were beautiful mocuks, in which were 
birds whose songs were sweetest music. One bird was 
there in each mocuk; for these birds were Spring, 
Summer, and Autumn. And when the chief su 
these, he opened wide their doors and cried: ‘Fly, 
fly, good birds! and carry the seasons down to the 
Red Children below; for they live their whole lives 
they and their children after them—and never know 
of change on tree, or sky, or earth.”’ 

Then all the birds flew out. Straight toward the 
door they flew, but with such noise and confusion that 
the people in the sunny world awoke and ran to see 
what strange thing had happened to the birds. Al. 
ready the gorgeous-feathered Autumn had flown down 
thru. Spring, too, escaped, but left one feather in 
the grasp of the foremost of the breathless pursuers. 

‘Summer! Summer!’’ they cried. ‘Let not Sum. 
mer go from us!’ But Summer was speeding on 
close behind the trail of Spring. With one great leap, 
four of the dwellers in the Land Beyond the Sky 
sprang forward and seized her by the wing. 

‘‘Hold! Hold!’ they cried, but Summer struggled 
with her great, strong beak and claws. Half way 
thru the door was she, nor would she yield. With 
all their might the four held the bird, till at last the 
body parted. One-half only escaped to the earth be- 
low, for the other half was firm in the grasp of the 
angry men of the Land Beyond the Sky. 

“Now, who did this?’’ they thundered, when they 
had placed the poor half-bird within the cage again. 
Then they spied the chief of the Red Men, and witha 
cry like the North Wind, and with bolts of thunder 
and flashes of fire, they rushed upon him. Down thru 
the doorway, on across the sky they flew. 

‘‘How it lightens!’’ the Red Men down upon the 
earth cried; and the animals creptafraid into the dark 
caves of the forests. 

Tho the Red Man sped like a hare across the sky, 
the angry people of the upper world followed with a 
speed like the wind. All about him, above him, and 
below, the fiery arrows darted, till at last one trans- 
fixed him. And to this duy, there he lies, pinned to the 
sky; and when the Red Children look up and see him 
there among the stars, they say: ‘‘See! there is the 
brave chief who dared the people of the Land Beyond 
the Sky and gave the warm seasons to us!”’ 

And when the beautiful Summer's stay is brief, they 
‘It is because we have only half; the other half 
is stillin the heavens above.’’—Legends of the Red 
Children. Werner School Book Co. 
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The Schools in the Philippines. 


(From The Catholic Citizen, June 7.) 


THROUGH the courtesy of Senator 

Joseph V. Quarles of Wisconsin, 
and Charles E. Magoon, Acting Chief 
of the Division of Insular Affairs of 
the War Department at Washington, 
D. C., we are this week enabled to place 
before our readers considerable official 
data regarding the public schools in the 
Philippine islands. This data relates 
chiefly, firstly, to the attitude of the 
government with relation to religion 
in the schools, as gleaned from the 
laws promulgated by the Philippine 
commission, and secondly, the names of 
the superintendents of schools in the 
islands and the institutions from which 
the teachers were secured. 


‘Recently a letter was published in 
these columns from a Catholic gentle- 
man in the Philippine islands in which 
he charged that the schools in the 
islands had been turned into a vast ma- 
chine for proselytizing the natives. He 
alleged that the superintendent of 
schools, Frederick W. Atkinson, was a 
Protestant minister, who had selected 
Protestant ministers as his chief assist- 
ants; that the superintendent of schools 
in the city of Manila was Mason S. 
Stone, a Vermont Presbyterian clergy- 
men, who had surrounded himself with 
a coterie of bigoted Protestant teach- 
ers; that the superintendant of the sys- 
tem of normal schools in the islands was 
Rev. E. B. Bryan, “a most bigoted Prot- 
estant clergymen,” and that finally sev- 
en out of the ten division superintend- 
ents of schools were Protestant minis- 
ters. 


We have attempted to verify these 
facts from official sources. An inquiry 
made of Senator Quarles was referred 
to the war department and we are in 
receipt of a reply and considerable data 
from the chief of the insular division, 
Charles E. Magoon. The specific in- 
quiries made were as to who the school 
officials in the Philippines were and as 
to whether they were Protestant clergy- 
men. On this point the reply is not 
satisfactory. Mr. Magoon in his mem- 
orandum writes: 

“There is nothing on record to indi- 
cate the church affiliation of any of 
these persons and no religious tests 
were applied in making the appoint- 
ments.” 

Regarding the teachers, he quotes 
from the report of the General Super- 
intendent of Public Instructions in P. 
L, of Oct. 15, 1901, as follows: 


“There are probably 3,000 to 4,000 
elementary Filipino teachers, 1,800 to 
2,000 of whom are receiving one hour 
of English instruction daily. There 
are at least 10,000 adults receiving 

nglish instruction in the evening 
schools conducted by American teach- 
ers,” 


Results of Some Investigation. 


And adds: 

“Presumably « large majority, if not 
all of the native teachers are Roman 
Catholics.” 

Although the information furnished 
is unsatisfactory on this question, the 
one at issue, the cata throv, light upon 
the religion-in-the-school-question, in 
a general way. We submit the inform- 
ation, as given to us, as follows: 

(Extract from the instructions of the 
president to the U. S. Philippine Commis- 
sion, dated April 7, 1900): 

* * * * “that no law shall be made re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, and 
that the free exercise and enjoyment of re- 
ligious profession and worship without dis- 
crimination or preference shall forever be 
allowed.” * * © & 

(Extract from order of Gen. MacArthur, 
dated Manila, P. I., July 6, 1900, as shown 
on page 236 of Report of the Lieutenant- 
General Commanding the army for year 
ending 30, 1901, Part 2.): 

‘* * * * As, under the Constitution of 
the United States complete religious free- 
dom is guaranteed, and no minister of re- 
ligion can be interfered with or molested 
in following his calling in a peaceful and 
lawful manner, and there must be a com- 
plete separation of church and state, so 
here the civil government of these islands 
hereafter to be established will give the 
same security to the citizens thereof, and 
guarantee that no form of religion shall 
be forced by the government upon any 
community or upon any citizen of the is- 
lands; that no minister of religion in fol- 
lowing his calling in a peaceful and lawful 
manner shall be interfered with or molest- 
ed by the government or any person; that 
no public funds shall be used for the sup- 
port of religious organizations or any 
member thereof; that no official process 
shall be used to collect contributions from 
the people for the support of any church, 
priest, or religious order; that no minister 
of religion, by virtue of his being a minis- 
ter, shall exercise any public or govern- 
mental office or authority, and that the 
separation of church and state must be 
complete and entire.’’ * * 

(Extract from P, I. Commission 
74): : 

“Sec. 15. Authority is hereby given to the 
general superintendent of public instruc- 
tion to obtain from the United States one 
thousand trained teachers at monthly sal- 
aries of not less than seventy-five dollars 
($75.00) and not more than one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars ($125.00), the exact sal- 
ary of each teacher to be fixed by the gen- 
eral superintendent of public instruction in 
accordance with the efficiency of the teach- 
er in question and the importance of the 
position held. The necessary traveling ex- 
penses of such teachers from their places 
of residence to Manila shall be paid by 
the government. 

“Sec. 16. No teacher or other person 
shall teach or criticise the doctrines of 
any church, religious sect or denomination, 
or shall attempt to influence the pupils 
for or against any church or religious 
sect in any public school established un- 
der this act. If any teacher shall inten- 
tionally violate this section, he or she 
shall, after due hearing, be dismissed from 
the public service. 

“Provided, however, that it shall be law- 
ful for the priest or minister of any church 
established in the pueblo where a public 
school is situated, either in person or by 
a designated teacher of religion, to teach 
religion for one-half hour tnree times a 
week in the school building to those pub- 
lic school pupils whose parents or guar- 
dians desire it and express their desire in 
writing, filed with the principal teacher of 
the school, to be forwarded to the divis- 
ion superintendent, who shall fix the hours 
and rooms for such teaching. But no pub- 
lic school teacher shall either conduct re- 
ligious exercises or teach religion or act 
as a designated religious teacher in the 
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school building under the foregoing author- 
ity, and no pupil shall be required by any 
public school teacher to attend and-re- 
ceive the religious instruction herein per- 
mitted. Should the opportunity thus giv- 
en to teach religion be used by the priest, 
minister or religious teacher for the pur- 
pose of arousing disloyalty to the United 
States, or of discouraging the attendance 
of pupils at such public school, of creat- 
ing a disturbance of public order, or of 
interfering with the discipline of the 
school, the division superintendent, subject 
to the approval of the general superin- 
tendent of public instruction, may, after 
due investigation and hearing, forbid such 
offending priest, minister or religious 
teacher from entering the public school 
building thereafter.”’ 

Pursuant to the provisions of the 
foregoing act, the General Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction for P. I., au- 
thorized the selection of a large number 
of these teachers by various colleges 
and state superintendents of education 
in the United States, The _ re- 
mainder were appointed by the 
general superintendent of public in- 
struction for the Philippine Islands 
upon direct application to him at Man- 
ila. 

The official register of’ officers and 
employes in the civil service of the 
Philippine Islands, January 1, 1902, 
shows 817 American teachers. Since 
that date and up to the present time 
May 21, 1902, the records of the insular 
division show 150 additional ap oint- 
ments, making a total of 967 American 
teachers now in P, I. 

The names of the General Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and di- 
vision superintendents in the Philip- 
pine Islands follow: 

Fred. W. Atkinson, general superintend- 
ent public instruction, Springfield, Mass. 
Mason S. Stone, superintendent schools, 

Manila, Morrisville, Vt. 
Elmer B. Bryan, principal 

Manila, Bloomington, Ind. 
Ronald P. Gleason, principal trade school, 

Manila, Oakland, Cal. 
Lieut.-Commander John J. Knapp, 

intendent nautical school. 

DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Gilbert N. Brink, Berkeley, Cal,; Henry 
S. Townsend, Honolulu, H. I.; Barker B. 
Sherman, Medford, Mass.: H. G. Squier; 
H. E. Bard, New York city; G. W. Beat- 
tie, East Highland, Cal.; David Gibbs, 
Hudson, Mass.; S. N. Newsom, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.: W. W. Rodwell, Union, La.; 
Frederick T. Clark, Denver, Colo.; M. A. 
Colton, Massachusetts; W. H. Hilts, Hon- 
olulu, H. I.; J. M. Kniseley, Dixon, Ill. 

A lengthy list is given of the eduea- 
tional institutions requested by the 
general superintendent of public. in- 
struction in the Philippine Islands to 
nominate teachers, and number of 
teachers employed pursuant to such 
nomination. From the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America at Washington 
five teachers were employed; George- 
town university, (Jesuit), Washington, 
four; Holy Cross college, (Jesuit), five 
and the University of Notre Dame, 
four. These are the only Catholic in- 
stitutions from which teachers were 
employed. The remainder of the teach- 
ers were taken from secular universi- 
ties, state normal schools and a number 


normal school, 


super 
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from sectarian colleges. Of the latter 
may be mentioned the following: 

Lake Forest university, Lake Forest, IIl.; 
Northwestern university, Evanston, IIL; 
Knox college, Ill.; Monticello seminary, 
lll.; Hanover college, Ind.; Valparaiso col- 
lege, Ind.; Bates college, Me.; Colby col- 
lege, Me.; Smith college, Mass.: Wellesley 
college, Mass.; Christian college, Mo.; 
Synodical college, Mo.; Doane college, 
Neb.;: Union college, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Hamilton college, N. Y.; Hobart college, N. 
Y.; Oberlin college, O.; Western Reserve 
university, O.; Ohio Wesleyan university; 
Swarthmore college, Pa.; Vanderbilt col- 
lege, O.; West Va. Conference seminary; 
Beloit college, Wis. 

These institutions are distinctly sec- 
tarian. In addition to these are sever- 
al of the larger universities, state and 
otherwise as the University of Cali- 
fornia, 46 teachers; Yale university, 
16; Harvard university, 25; University 
of Michigan, 23; Cornell university, 
14. Normal schools also provided a 
number of the teachers, as did the 
state superintendents of public instruc- 
tion in a number of the states. From 
this it will be seen that the bulk of the 
teachers to instruct the Catholic Fili- 
pinos were supplied from distinctly 
sectarian Protestant colleges, from sec- 
ular universities and state normal 
schools. From the above memorandum 
it will also be seen that the laws of the 
Philippine Commission provide against 
the introduction of sectarian proselyt- 
ism in the Philippine schools. Whether 
Protestant ministers and grad ates of 
sectarian non-Catholic colleges obey 
these laws in the chaotic and proselytis- 
ing inviting conditions in the Philip- 
pines is another question. 

A feature of the question that has 
not heretofold been touched upon, and 
which should be in fairness, is that pos- 
sibly Catholic teachers would not ae- 
cept positions in the Philippines. 
Speaking of this phase of the qestion 
a well known Mil: aukee priest, said: 

“About a year ago Father Kelly of 
Chicago notified a number of Milwau- 
kee pastors that he had assurances that 
names of competent Catholi. teach- 
ers willing to go to the Philippine, 
which he suggested to the authorities, 
would be favorably acted upon. I an- 
nounced the fact from my pulpit and 
received two inquiries. Neither of 
them went. Recently Father Kelly.told 
me that he received few, very few 
names, in response to his inquiry.” 


A Cyclopaedia Criticized. 


Tne June number of The Messenger 
of the Sacred Heart contains an able 
criticism of Appleton’s “Universal Cy- 
clopedia and Atlas.” The editor, in 
summing up the shortcomings of the 
work, says: 

“We have already written more than 
enough to prove that Appleton’s ‘Uni- 
versal Cyclopedia and Atlas’ is emi- 
nently untrustworthy and, if worth 
consulting at all, valuable only as a 
storehouse of antiquated Protestant 
traditions and misrepresentations of 
our religious belief and history, and as 
a che to the reason why so many of 
our fellow-citizens remain in ignor- 
ance of our character and regard us 
with suspicion and prejudice.” 
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In the domain of literature and 
higher education, there is a tendency 
to disregard the fair claims of Catho- 
lic achievement and Catholic thought. 
It is only by examining works of the 
kind that The Messenger criticises, and 
pointing out their defects to the Cath- 
olic public that we can impress pub- 
lishers with the necessity of more fair- 
ness as well as more intelligence. We 
have to do work of this kind also with 
the public libraries of the country. 


Publishers’ Notes. 


The vacation period is the time for taking 
an inventory of your school equipment, 
and making needed additions or replace- 
ments. When you have found out what is 
needed in the way of general supplies, new 
furniture, ete., you will do well to turn to 
the advertising pages of The Journal for 
the address of dealers. Those whose 
advertisements appear in our columns are 
all first class and thoroughly reliable. 
They will give you perfect satisfaction in 
quality of goods and prices. Academies 
and colleges contemplating additions to 
their laboratory equipments will finds a 
number of excellent firms advertising with 
us. They will gladly furnish prices on the 
articles you want, also free catalogues. 

When writing to advertisers it advanta- 
geous to mention The Journal. 

* * * 


We are desirous of securing a number of 
copies of our May, 1901, issue (No. 2). For 
all such copies returned to us in good con- 
dition, we will give credit of two months 
in advance on subscription. 

* * a 


Elsewhere will be found 
announcement of Bishop Spalding’s new 
book, “Religion, Agnosticism and Educa- 
tion. The new work is of especial interest 
and importance to all our readers. Its six 
chapters are as follows: Religion, Agnos- 
ticism (two chapters), Education and the 
Future of Religion, Progress in Education, 
The Victory of Love. 

A. C. McClurg & C., Chicago, 
publishers of this book. 


* * * 


the publishers’ 


are the 


A newly patented article that will inter- 
est our readers is the Welson Self-Heating 
Gas Flat Iron, advertised on another page. 
Every one who knows anything of the an- 
noyance and expense of heating and using 
the old style of irons, will appreciate this 
invention. It is a time, trouble and money- 
saver. Of it, the Catholic World recently 
said: 

“We have seen the Gas-Heated Flat Iron 
at work, and several who are using it as- 
sure us that it is a saver of time and fuel 
and does its work in an entirely satisfac- 
tory manner, and to be worth all its costs 
even to those having but the ironing for a 
small family to do. It is a practical and 
valuable novelty which renders ironing, 
even in the warmest climate, a comforta- 
ble employment.” 


* * * 


Schools that practice the economy of buy- 
ing a supply of ink for a year or two in 
advance, will do well to write the Dia- 
mond Ink Company of Milwaukee. This 
company has built up a large business 
throughout the country, on the merits of 
their inks. They offer special inducements 
to the trade of Catholic institutions. 


+ 7 * 


A bargain in the latest edition of Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary may be had 
by addressing “Dictionary,” P. Box 
206, Milwaukee. This is a work that should 
be in every schook and parsonage library, 
and a saving of several dollars is here of- 
fered. Write today. 


t a * 


The Crowell Apparatus Company, of In- 
dianapolis, which has been doing a very 
successful business in complete laboratory 
outfits for large and small schools, has 
been reorganized for the purpose of branch- 


ing out into the general school supply bug. 
iness. The new company is known as the 
Columbia School Supply Company, and jg 
already equipped for suppying everything 
needed in a modern school. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Gold Bug,” by Edgar Allan Poe 
Edited by Theda Gildemeister. training 
teacher in the Winona (Minn.) State Nor. 
mal school. Illustrated with the Zolnay 
bust of Poe, a map of Sullivan’s Island, 
and six full-page drawings by G. C. Wig. 
ney. Cloth, 111 pages. For introduction, 
25 cents. Rand, McNally & Company, Chj. 
cago, New York, London. 

ok * * 

“Norse Stories,’’ by Hamilton 
Mabie. Edited by Katharine Lee 
professor of English literature in Welles. 
ley college. With a special introduction 
and ten full-page illustrations by George 
Wright. Cloth, 304 pages, 40 cents. Rand 
- liga & Co., Chicago, New York, Lon. 
aon, 


Wright 
Bates, 


> + * 

“A History of English Literature,” py 
William Vaughn Moody, assistant profess. 
or of English literature, University of Chi- 
cago, and Robert Morss Lovett, assistan 
professor of English, University of Chica. 
go. Cloth, 488 pages, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, publishers. 

* * x 

“Elementary Physical Geography,” by 
William Morris Davis, Sturgis-Hooper pro- 
fessor of geology in Harvard University, 
Cloth, 401 pages, well illustrated, appen- 
dix and nine maps, mailing price, $1.4), 
Ginn & Company, Boston, publishers, 

* * * 

“Academic Algebra,’’ by Wooster Wood- 
ruff Beman, professor of mathematics, Un- 
iversity of Michigan, and David Eugene 
Smith. professor of mathematics in Teach- 
ers’ college, Columbia University, New 
York. Cloth, 388 pages, mailing price, $1.2, 
Ginn & Company, Boston, publishers. 

* * + 
Word Book,” two parts in 

Formal Spelling: Part IL. 

Construction. By E. E. 
of a number of works on 
spelling. Cloth, 136 pages. Price for in- 
troduction, 17 cents. Exchange price, $ 
cents. A. Flanagan & Co., Chicago, pub- 
lishers. 


“The Ideal 
one; Part L., 
Spelling and 
Smith, author 


The centenary of the foundation of 
the Christian Brothers was commenor 
ated in Dublin on the 2nd inst. His 
grace, the archbishop, presided, and the 
lord mayor and members of the corpor- 
ation attended in state. 

* * * 

A new training college for female 
teachers was formally opened in Lim- 
erick recently by the Most Rev. Dr 
O’Dwyer. The bishops of Cork, Wa 
terford and Ross were present, in addi- 
tion to several other ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries and representative laymen. 

* # & 

A parochial school, costing about 
$100,000, will shortly be erected in con: 
nection with Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help parish, New York city. Work 
has already commenced on the same. 

* * & 


The new Jesuit house at St. Am 
drew,s near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is e& 
pected to be ready for occupancy about 
the middle of August. It will be the 
central house of the New York prov 
ince, 

It is now an assured fact that the 
Sisters of St. Mary will erect a school 
for young ladies in Oak Cliff, near Dal- 
las, Tex. The building will be model 
ed after that at Denison. 
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Events of the Month in Review. 


Political, Economic, Religious and Educational. 


The opposition in the House of Rep- 
rsentatives to the “omnibus” state- 
hood bill, which proposes to admit in- 
to the union by a single act the terri- 
tories of Oklahoma, Arizona and New 
Mexico, collapsed altogether when the 
yote came, and the bill was passed with- 
out division. There was a test vote on 
a proposal to combine Arizona and New 
Mexico, and admit them as one state 
under the name of Montezuma, but on- 
ly a handful representative voted for 
it At this stage, the leaders of both 
parties are shy about antagonizing 
such a bill, lest the voters of the future 
state bear the fact in mind, and avenge 
themselves when they finally come in. 
It is possible that the bill may be more 
strongly opposed in the Senate, for it 
is that body, if either, which will feel 
its ill effects; but the prospects of final 
passage are good. 

The Philippine civil government bill 
has gotten through the Senate, and the 
(uban reciprocity bill has gotten 
through the House. The Philippine 
bill will pass the House, but the fate 
of the Cuban bill in’ the Senate is 
doubtful. 


oe @# ® 


Capt. ‘Barry of the United States 
cruiser Dixie, just returned from bring- 
ing supplies to the voleano vic- 
tims in the West Indies, said regard- 
ing conditions in the island: _“Condi- 
tions are not as bad on Martinique as 
on St. Vincent, because on Martinique 
the people are fairly well supplied with 
everything, and there is no danger in 
future eruptions. Only a small area 
of twenty square miles has been devas- 
tated, but on St. Vineent the destrue- 
tion extends over a third of the island. 
Plantations, orchards and everything 
have been ruined and the means of 
subsistence has been taken away from 
the people and thousands have been 
left without any kind of support.” 

s 8 


The ceremonies attending the actual 
transfer of the control and government 
of Cuba from the United States to 
President Palma and the Cuban Con- 
gress, May 20, were of the simplest 
character. General Wood presented to 
President Palma President Roosevelt’s 
letter directing the transfer; President 
Palma signed a paper accepting in be- 
half of the Cuban government the ob- 
gations created by the treaty with 
Spain and by the Platt amendment; 
and then General Wood ascended to the 
tof of the palace, and with his own 
hands hauled down the American flag 
and hoisted that of the new republic. 

ere were salutes from the forts and 
cheers from the people; and then Gen- 
etal Wood, in company with his off- 
ters, and the American soldiers wait- 
mg in Havana, sailed away. Simple 
ceremonies, these; yet they marked the 


first time in human history when one 
nation conquered foreign territory in 
order to hand it over to another, and 
practically schooled that nation for 
self-government. 
* 8 

The existing strike of 140,000 coal 
workers in the anthracite regions of 
Pennsylvania, comes about because the 
roads interested in carrying coal have 
declined the request of the miners, who 
want the matters in controversy  set- 
tled by arbitration. The miners asked 
for an eight-hour day and a few inci- 
dental changes in the nature of the 
work. The press of the country, as a 
rule, seems to sympathize thus far with 
the miners, chiefly on the ground that 
they were willing to submit the mat- 
ter to arbitration. President Mitchell 
declares that the idle men are behav- 
ing themselves well. In emphasizing 
the latter statement, Mr. Mitchell said 
the chief of the Wilkesbarre police told 
him that during the twenty-one days 
the strike had been on, there have been 
fewer arrests than during the same 
number of days previous to the sus- 
pension of work. Among the arrests 
that were made, not one was a miner. 

% & & 


The death in Washington during the 
past month of Lord Pauncefote, Brit- 
ish ambassador, removes the senior 
member of the diplomatic corps at 
the eapital, and probably the ablest. 
Lord Pauncefote came to Washington 
in 1889, during the Sackville-West in- 
cident, and he has since handled some 
very important and delicate negotia- 
tions. In the Behring sea matter, in 
the erisis occasioned by the Venezuela 
dispute, and in the arrangements for 
the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
convention, he showed himself an able 
diplomat. It is said that the illness 
which brought about his death, was 
more or less aggravated by the effect 
produced on American sentiment by 
his reported efforts to prevent the 
Spanish-American war. 

* * * 


The action of the United States gov- 
ernment against the individual and eor- 
porate packers who constitute the 
“beef trust,” has progressed another 
step through the action of Judge 
Grosseup of the United States Cireuit 
court of Chicago, in granting the tem- 
porary injunction asked for’ by the 
government. The effect of this in- 
junction, while it lasts,, is to restrain 
the defendants, any or all, from doing 
any of the things enumerated in the 
bill of complaint, such as agreeing not 
to bid against each other in buying, 
or to fix selling prices, or to blacklist 
dealers who cut prices, or to accept re- 
bates from railroads. The defendants 
made no resistanee to the issuance of 
the injunction, and the real legal bat- 


tle will occur later. Meanwhile, meat 


riots among the Hebrew populations of 
Boston and New York show how deep 
is the popular feeling. 


After nearly two years 
months of hostilities, the Boer war has 
been brought to a close. The peace 
agreement was signed at Pretoria May 
31, by Lords Kitchener and Milmer for 
the British government, and Generals 
De Wet and Schalkburger, and the del- 
egates from Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal for the Boers. The terms of 
surrender are as follows: 

The burgher forces lay down their 
arms and hand over all the rifles, guns 
and amunition of war in their possess- 
ion or under their control. All pris- 
oners are to be brought back as soon 
as possible to South Africa, without 
loss of liberty or property. No action 
is to be taken against prisoners, except 
where they are guilty of breaches of 
the rules of war. Dutch is to be taught 
in the schools, if desired by the par- 
ents, and used in the courts, if neces- 
sary. Rifles are allowed for protection. 
Military occupation is to be withdrawn 
as soon as possible and _ self-government 
substituted. There is to be no tax on 
the Transvaal to pay the cost of the 
war. The sum of three millions ster- 
ling ($15,000,000) is to be provided for 
re-stocking the Boer farms. Rebels 
are liable to trial, according to the law 
of the colony to which they belong. 
The death penalty will not be inflicted. 

The war began in October, 1899, and 
the total fighting force of the Boers 
at that time is estimated at 50,000. The 
British have had 500,000 men in the 
field, the largest number at any one 
time being 280,000. Up to April 1, 
1902, official statistics show that Brii- 
ish losses were 1,020 officers and 20,- 
031 men dead; 384 officers and 9,181 
men missing and prisoners; 2,937 offi- 
cers and 68,311 men invalidated home. 
It is impossible to say how many Boers 
were killed or wounded, but 37,000 were 
taken prisoners. It is supposed that at 
the time of surrender 7,000 Boers were 
under arms. The war cost Great Brit- 
ain $1,250,000,000. The notable bat- 
tles were: Mafeking, Kimberley, Lady- 
smith, Belmont, Gran Pan, Modder 
River, Stormberg, Magersfontein, Tu- 
gela River, Ransberg, Venter’s Spruit. 
Spion Kop. Commanders-in-chief of 
British forees in South Africa—Buller, 
Roberts, Kitchener. Principal Boer 
commanders—Joubert, Cronje, Botha, 
Dewet and Delarey. 

* & 


and eight 


Contrary to expectations, the lower 
house of the Danish Parliament, al- 
though it adhered to its action in favor 
of ratifying the treaty ceding the Dan- 
ish West Indies to the United States, 
by a vote of 98 to 2, was unable to over- 
come the small, but obstinate, adverse 
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majority in the upper house, which 
stood by its demands that the treaty 
should be approved by three-fourths of 
the small body of prorety-owning and 
ofice-holding electors. Consequently, 
the deadlock must continue until a 
new Parliament is chosen at the Sep- 
tember elections, and a reasonable ex- 
pectation is entertained that the up- 
yer house in that body may be more 
tractable. The chief losers by the de- 
lay are the islanders themselves, most 
of whom desire annexation, 
* * * 


Church and School Affairs. 


Deaths During the Month. 
CLERGY. 

Rev. P. J. Andre, diocese of De- 
troit; Rev. Richard Kerr, rachdiocese 
of New York; Rev. Henry Imoda, S.J.; 
Rev. G. L. Langlais, C. S. V.; Rev. 
(Gregory Maria, O. M. Cap.; Rev. John 
Rogers, diocese of Hartford; Rev. 
(Casimir Elsesser, O. S. B. 

RELIGIOUS. 

Madame Bouvier, R. S. H.; Sister 
M. Theodora, of thej Sisters of the Ho- 
ly Cross; Sister Stnaislaus Thayer, 
(Order of the Visitation; Sister Agapit, 
Sisters of Charity; Sister Pulcheria 
and Sister Mary Dorilda, Sisters of 
Charity of Providence, Vancouver, 
Wash.; Madame Josephine Errington, 
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Educational Press of the country. 





OVER 


250 ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BEST 
MODERN SCHOOLHOUSES 


R. S. H., Manhattanville, N. Y. 
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R.LP. 


This is by far the busiest month of 
the year with the school teacher. What, 
with final examinations, preparations 
for commencement exercises, and oth- 
er work incidental to the last weeks of 
school, all have their hands full. It 
would be impossible here to give no- 
tice to the many excellent programs 
that will be presented by academies 
and parochial schools in all parts of 
the country. Judging from reports 
that have come to us, all previous ree- 
ords for graduation from. Catholic 
schools will be exceeded this year. 

e & * 

Twelve young ladies received the re- 
ligious habit of the Sisters of St. Jos- 
eph in Mount St. Joseph’s convent, 
Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, May 26, 
Bishop Fitzmaurice, of Erie, officiat- 
ing; and afterwards thirty-one deat- 
mutes from the Mount Airy Institute 
were confirmed. The Catholie deaf- 
mutes of that institution are instructed 
in Christian doctrine by the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. 

* % & 


Three members of the order of Grey 
Nuns of the Cross, Sisters St. Martin, 
St. Perpetua and St. Jules, have gone 
from Ottawa, Canada, to establish a 
convent, orphanage and hospital at Al- 
bany, which is a mere trading-fort on 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay, with none 
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but Indians within hundreds of miles. 
The ceremony of departure took place 
on Aseension Day. They were accom- 
panied by an Oblate Father as their 
guide, and their journey may take two 
months, much of it in canoes, but the 
greater part of it on foot. 


“ & 


The college of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minn., is again to give to each of three 
Catholic boys living somewhere in 
Minnesota and neighboring states, an 
absolute free scholarship for one year. 
These three boys will be the ones who 
shall attain highest general average in 
a one day’s competitive written exain- 
ination. 

* * * 


At a recent meeting of Deanery No. 
XT., Milwaukee archdiocese, Rev. P. 
Schwaiger, dean, Rev. J. A. Bertram 
was elected secretary. It was recom- 
mended that the school sisters should 
be examined by the diocesan school 
board. It was resolved that in par- 
ishes, where there are no special school 
trustees, the trustees of the congrega- 
tion in union with the pastor, shall 
constitute the parish school board, sub- 
jeet, of course, to the deanery school 
board. It was strongly recommended 
that all congregations of the deanery, 
that have no school at present, should 
endeavor to have one as soon as possi- 


ble. 


School Mrebitecture ~ covuno ». waeewwricnr 


A STANDARD WORK ON SCHOOLHOUSE DESIGNING AND PLANNING, IN WHICH EVERY 
ESSENTIAL DETAIL OF SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION IS TREATED 


Every School Board Should Consult this Book Before Planning New Work 


Mr. WHEELWRIGHT is the acknowledged authority in this country on schoolhouse designing and planning 
isthe most complete t i he subj hich | rer been publisl 
s plete treatise upon the subject which has ever been published. 


His book 


It has been unqualifiedly indorsed by the 


——— Price Delivered, $5.50 — 
ROGERS & MANSON, Publishers, 


85 Water Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Agents Wanted forthe Parker Lucky Curve Foun- 


tain Pen. 


PARKER PEN CO.. 92 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 





* * * * a 





Write to-day tor full infor- 
mation. Beautiful Catalogue 
and 6-inch Aluminum Paper 
Cutter and Rule mailed on 
receipt of stamps to any 
prospective agent or pur- 
chaser of a Fountain Pen. 











You can save money 
by buying Text 
Books—New or 2nd 





DO YOU KNOW 


Cc. M. BARNES Co., 
Wholesale Booksellers, 
106, 108, 110 & 112 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. ILL. 
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The Church suffered severely in Tex- 
as as a result of the cyclone of last week. 
At San Antonio, St. Louis’ college was 
damaged to the extent of $46,000, while 
the Academy of the Sacred Heart sus- 
tained a $2,500 loss. At Goliad two 
churches were crushed and a number of 
people killed. Churches were partial- 
ly wrecked, also, at Austin and Minne- 
ola. 

x & # 

There are at the present time twenty- 

five Indian boarding schools being sup- 


young men during the progress of § 
coal strike, Father Hussie, rector 
St. Gabriel’s church, Hazelton, 2 
announces that he will open a g¢y 
for the benefit of those who desire 
attend. The school will be in cha 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph’s conym 
Short sessions will be held each § 
and the school will continue to re 
open until the coal strike has been y 
tled. All young men and women 
are idle on account of the strike g 
invited to attend. 
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BENCHES, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES. 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Cata. 
logue. Special discount for Schools and Classes, 


23.7 3. 
CHANDLER & BARBER, Fan Hriwsr Street. BOS 


ported by the Catholic Indian bureau. 
Of these, three are located in Califor- 
nia, one in Idaho, two in Michigan, 
two in Mexico, one in North Dakota, 
two in Oklahoma, one in Washington, 
three in Wisconsin and one in Wyom- 
ing. According to the reports for the 


* * 
Five’ thousand dollars in cash 
a lot valued at $8,000 have been don 
ed to St. Aloysius’ Orphanage at (j 
cinnati. The latter will be sold a 
the proceeds devoted to the erection, 
quarter ending Dec. 31, 1901, the ca- @ chapel of the institution. 
pacity of these schools was 3,433, the ee me 
enrollment 2,144 and the average at- It is said that Mount St. Scholasi 
tendance 1,998. ea’s, Atchison, Kans., will build a $i 
% 000 hospital to be run by the Sisters; 
St. Benedict, the same order whi 
has charge of the convent. 


An Ideal Book List for Gatholic Schools Teaching 
Commercial Branches 


Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 
Modern Business Speller 

New Business Arithmetic 

Lyons’ Commercial Law 

Lessons in Pitman Phonography 

Complete Touch Typewriter Instructor 





New Package of 


COLORED CRAYONS 


Franklin’s No. 8 Golden Gate Assortment, 
contains the six spectrum colors with added 
brown and gray, for shading The colors are 
extra strong inthis package. Send us 4cents in 
stamps for samples and prices to schools. 


FRANKLIN MFG. CO., Rochester, 
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These are only a few of the books we have that would interest you. We make a 


specialty of books adapted to Catholic schools. We study their needs, and as a result 
our books are widely used. Write us fully of your wants for next year’s bouks. We 
shall be glad to confer with you. 


POWERS & LYONS, 
SELF-HEATING GAS FLAT-IRON. 


The Popular Modern Household Invention. 
WOMEN’S TRUE FRIEND. 
A Child ean use this Iron. 
_ Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Saves Time and Money. 
It is Simple and absolutely Safe. 


Patented May, 1902. 
No more Coal Fires required for Ironing. 


IRONING DAY NO LONGER DREADED, 





24 Adams Street 
CHICAGO. 


1133 Broadway 
NEW YORK 














No more hot stoves to fret and fume over. No mort 
burning or blistering your hands. You can do you 
ironing now without ever changing irons, without ever 
smutting or scorching your fine linen. Price. $4.00, com- 
plete asin cut. The iron is polished and beautifully 
nickel-plated. Our Gas-heated Flat-Iron is the weight 
of your ordinary iron. The heat is all inside and at the 
bottom of the iron. No smoke or odor of any kind 
The handle is always cool, and the ironcan be regulated 
to any heat desired Theiron burns two cents worth 
of gasin ten hours. Agents wanted. 

TEACHERS :—We want one TRACHER in each countyto 
take the Agency for our Self-Heating Gas Flat-Iroms 
and introduce them to FamIuigs, Hotels, Institutions 
and Laundries. We will instruct Agents how to sell 
them without canvassing or interference with teaching. 
Agency will prove pleasant and profitable, bring hut 
dreds of callers and procure purchasers and sub-agents 


Cc. O. D. Orders must be accompanied by One Dollar to insure charges. 
From CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE :—* We Have Seen the Gas-Heated Flat Iron at work, and several who are using it assure us that it Is 
a saver of time and fuel, and does its work in an entirely satisfact »ry manner, and to be worth all it costs even to those having but the ironing 
fora smallfamily todo. It isa practical and valueable novelty which renders ironing, even in the warmest climate, a comfortable employ: 
ment.’’—It is also handy for pressing, smoothing ribbons, warming flannels, for the immediate relief of cramps or pain and for many other 
médical and household uses. Sent to any address on receipt of price, $4.00 by 


Wilson’s Intemational Distributing Agency, 


1111 H. STREET, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D.C, - U.S.A. 
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Rev. F. W. Heer of Dyersville, Ia., 
makes the announcement that three 
brothers of the monastery at Dayton,O., 
have been engaged to take charge of St. 
Francis’ schools in that city. This was 
made necessary on account of the resig- 
nation of Prof. M. J. Knippel, who has 
had charge of the school the past twelve 
years. The brothers will begin in the 
September term. 

* * * 

The new seminary to be re-establish- 
edat Preston Park, Louisville, Ky., for 
the education of boys to the priesthood, 
starts with the opening of the new 
school term, in September. The build- 
ing to be used is the old Preston Park 
seminary, on the Preston Street road. 
It is to be refurnished, fitted up and 
prepared for a full faculty and 100 or 
more students. 

* & & 

The corner stone of the new school 
of St. Agnes’, Cleveland Ohio, was laid 
Sunday, June 8, Rt. Rev. Bishop pre- 
siding. About twenty priests assisted 
and the sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. J. T. O’Connell, of Toledo, a 
preacher who has a reputation through- 
out the diocese for force and scholarli- 
ness. 

x & & 

The property at the northwest corner 
of 10th and Market streets, La Crosse, 
has been purchased by St. Rose’s econ- 
vent, the consideration being $3,000. 
For a long time an effort has been made 
to secure this piece of corner property. 


THE 


Twenty-six novices received the 
white veil, and thirty-five Sisters re- 
ceived the black veil, May 28, at the 
Mallinckrodt convent, Wilkesbarre, 
Penn., motherhouse for the Sisters of 
Christian Charity in the United States. 
The general motherhouse is at Pader- 
born, Prussia. 

* & 

The Sisters of Merey of Dubuque 
will let contracts for the erection of 
their new hospital, which has been in 
contemplation for some time. This new 
structure will be erected north of the 
present building on the plot of ground 
owned by the sisters. The annex will 
cost about $125,000. 

* * * 

People of the Cincinnati diocese have 
a very practical way of assisting their 
orphans. <A trainload of ladies from 
Dayton visited the institution the other 
day, taking with them over 200 pieces 
of wearing apparel made by the mem- 
bers of their guild. Another delegation 
from Springfield took over 300 pieces. 

* * * 


4 Bro. Leontine, the director of 
the New York Catholic Protectory, an 
institution in which the Christian 
Brothers have no less than 1,700 boys 
in their charge, was a delegate to the 
recent convention of the Association of 
Charities and Corrections at Detroit, 
and a guest of the Brothers of St. Jo- 
seph’s college. Rey. Bro. Edward, 
from Amaws alk, was also a guest of the 

3rothers. 
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Write to us for prices on the 


best Inks for your School. 
DIAMCND INK CO,, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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) COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS 
} AND INVITATIONS 
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DIPLOMAS AND 
CLASS PINS 





w= —— Send for Catalog ——..|::sm| 


FREEMAN’S PLANT STUDY AND BOTANY SUPPLIES 


Plant Study. Title Pages, Free. 


We handle EVERYTHING for schools. 
Common school — ne box, 5c; per 100 boxes 


7 
7 
> 
> 
{ Send for Miniature Reproduction of Freeman's 
7 
7 
7 
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Mention this ad. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO. 


63 Fifth Ave., 167-169 Fifth Ave., 
New York. CHICACO. 
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STATE MAPS. 


low Township Maps of the Following States: 


INCHES 





INCHES 
Michigan 
Minnesota 


~wepsa 


Maryland 
Write to any First-Class School Supply House, or to 


The McConnell School Supply Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Publishers 
Standard School Furnishing Company, Chicago, Western Agents. 


Messrs, Silver, Burdett & Company 


Publishers of school and college text-books representing 
the latest and highest achievements of educational author- 
ship, and embodying the best mechanica! and artistic skill, 
invite examination of their publications. In their Educa- 
tional Bulletin and catalogues (copies upon request) they 
list such standard series as: 


Stepping Stones to Literature 
The Rational Method in Reading 
The Normal Course in Reading 
The World and Its People Series 
The Normal Music Course 

















The Modern Music Series 
The Silver Series of Language Books 








The Normal Course in Number 
The Health Series of School Physiologies 
The Normal Review System of Writing 











The Normal Course in Drawing 
The Silver Series of Classics 
The Silver Series of Modern Language Text-Books 











Correspondence from Teachers and 
School Officers is cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
1328 Arch St. 


BOSTON 
219-223 Columbus Av. 


ATLANTA 
135 Whitehall St. 


CHICAGO 
378-888 Wabash Av. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
519-325 Sansome St. 
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PLAY 


catalogue free. . 
LOGAN, DAILY & CO.,561 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


Dialogs, Speakers, Operettas, 
Drills, Reward Cards. Big 





Six scholarships in the high school 
at St. Francis Xaxier’s college, New 
York, are open this year to six grad- 
uates of grammar schools, public and 
parochial, attaining the highest percen- 
tage in examinations to be held Sept. 
2nd and 3rd, at the college. Those de- 
siring to compete should send in their 
names before July 1st. To the hold- 
ers of the scholarships who shall have 
attained an average mark of 90 at the 
completion of their high school course 


THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


WANTED COPIES OF MAY ISSUE 190} 
(No. 2). We will give two months subserj 
tion credit on copies of the above issue of t 
Journal returned to us in good condition, 


* *%& & 


Hon. Bellamy Storer, United States 
minister to Spain, who has been stay. 
ing at Colorado Springs, made a gift 
of $2,000 to the Glockner sanitariyn 
at that place, to be added to the fund 
for the erection of an annex. 
itarium 


The san- 
is in charge of the Sisters of 


Twenty Years in Use. 
Chicago, Ky., Jan., 1899. 
The Rev. E. Hart states in his letter, Paster 
Koenig's Nerve Tonic has been used here 
nearly twenty years. 


will be awarded new scholarships en- 
titling them to the full four years’ 
course at St. Francis Xavier’s college, 
leading to the degree of bachelor of 
arts. 

Mr. Chas. Greene of 606 Saratoga St., Balti- % 
more, writes: Constant worry about business 
matters caused loss of sleep and I became so 
nervous that I was entirely unfit for business 
and compelled to give it up; in fact, I feared in- 
sanity, but the effect of Pastor Koenig's Nerve 
Tonic was almost magical, as I could sleep 
again and mental composure and appetite 
and strength returned. I recommended the 
Tonic to many who have used it, have yet to 
hear of a failure to get good results from it. 

pottle to any address. Poor pa- 


FREE tients also get the medicine free. 


Prepared by the REV. FaTHER KoEnieé, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 


KOENIC MED. CO., Chicago, Ill. 
49 S. Franklin Street. 
Sold by Druggists at $1 per Bottle; 6 for $5. 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $9. 
In Milwaukee by 


OTTO A. THIELE, 287 Third St. 


BOY AGENTS 


We want Boy Agents and will allow them a commis- 
sion which gives a profit of 100% on all goods they sell 
to houses, and also allow them a profit of 33% on goods 
sold to the dealers. We sell Insect Exterminator, 
which through April, May, June and July is used mn 
every household. If Agents will attend to business, a 
great amount of money can be cleared up before the sea- 
son is over. 


INSEXDIE 


KILLS - 


Ants, Roaches, Moths, Bed 
Bugs, Insects on Animals, 
AND IS NON-POISONOUS. 


Small package sells at{25c., and to any boy who will 
cut this advertisement out and enclose 25c. we will send 
2 regular packages, which canbe used as samples, and 
before investing any more money you can take orders at 
the houses and have your .goods actually sold before 
buying them. The price we make to our agents is $1.50 
per dozen, for which they get $3.00; on an order for one 
gross we print the Agents name on the package, and 
will give exclusive territory to any one showing his 
ability to sell goods. 


Ginseng Chemical Co., 


3701 S. Jefferson Ave., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Charity. 





Salesmen Wanted for oy 
Educational and Medica 
Specialties, Physicians’ 
Supplies, Etc. 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


* * 


JUNE 
JULY 


The corner stone of the new St. Jos- 
epl’s school in Riehmond, Va., was 
laid last week in the presence of a 
large assemblage. 








We furnish Science Labora- 
tories for all departments 
of the work. 


A Valuable Book on Ner- 
vous Diseases and a Sample 








High Grade Apparatus. 
Prompt Shipments. % 


A partial list of Church School references mailed if desired. 


L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO. BOSTON, MASS. 


CLASS PINS 


IN LARGE VARIETY 
MADE NEATLY AND AT 
LOW PRICES «— % 











Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on application. 


TEMPLE 
* C801 
AILL 


The Lipman 
| Supply House 
No. 56 Fifth Avenue 


Second Floor 
Chicago, IIl. 

















